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MME. HOMER SINGS 
10 GREAT AUDIENCE 


Contralto Accorded an Enthusiastic 
Welcome as She Appears in 
Ocean Grove Concert 


OceAN Grove, July 26.—The greatest July 
audience ever seen in this resort attended 
the concert at which Mme. Louise Homer 
was the principal artist, on Saturday eve- 
ning last. Ocean Grove has its best season 
in August, and it is seldom that a July 
audience even comfortably fills the lower 
floor of the great auditorium, but on this 
occasion the overflow from the main floor 
very comfortably filled the gallery. In ad- 
dition to the many people that attended, 
there was a large crowd outside waiting 
for the appearance of Mme. Homer after 
the concert. Probably 2,000 people crowded 
the stage entrance to the auditorium and 
greeted the prima donna with a storm of 
applause as she entered her carriage. 

Mme. Homer was received with the 
greatest of enthusiasm. Her appearance of 
last year was sufficient to make a favorite 
of her, and the welcome was most cordially 
given. Ocean Grove audiences do not ap- 
plaud promiscuously, and the spontaneous 
outbreak upon Mme. Homer’s appearance 
was a sufficient indication of the feeling of 
the audience. 

Mme. Homer’s numbers were “Die Lore- 
lei,” Liszt; “Sapphische Ode,” Brahms; EI 
fenlied, Wolf; “Ministri di Baal,” Meyer- 
beer, and five songs: “Thy Voice Is Heard,” 
“Dearest,” “The Stormy Evening,” “The 
Last Leaf” and “How’s My Boy?” by her 
husband, Sidney Homer. Mme. Homer’s 
complete control of her vocal resources. 
her attractive personality, the loveliness of 
her voice, to say nothing of the consum 
mate art which she employed in the in- 
terpretation of these numbers, won for her 
innumerable recalls. It was not a question 
of how many encores the singer could ob- 
tain, but rather of how many she would 
grant. In this she was most gracious, sing- 
ing a second time after each appearance, 
to the manifest delight of the audience. 

The first group of songs, rather more 
severe in style than the Ocean Grove audi- 
ence is apt to hear, won unexpected favor. 
The most dramatic number, and the one 
for which the audience usually waits to 
judge the singer, was the aria with or- 
chestra. In this the dramatic power of 
her voice was so dominant that she 
carried the great audience with her to the 
last note, making perhaps the greatest suc- 
cess of the evening. The five songs by 
Sidney Homer were most welcome, not 
only because of their own value, but be- 
cause the composer accompanied. It is 
needless to say that the songs were ren 
dered faultlessly, and that they were per- 
haps the most intimate successes of the 
evening, being in English. The various 
numbers were indicative of widely varying 
styles and moods, but the most individual 
and characteristic was the setting of “How’s 
My Boy?” a song that shows Mr. Homer 
as the writer of “Prospice” and the “Pau- 
per’s Drive.” 

The assisting artists were William Wield, 
bass; Will C. Macfarlane, organist, and 
Signor Patricolo, pianist. Mr. Wield was 
most happy in his selections, and had no 
difficulty in completely filling the great au- 
ditorium. He sang with a surety and a fine- 
ness of finish that would have been a credit 


[Continued on page 3.] 
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TILLY KOENEN 


This Celebrated “Lieder Singer” Will Appear as Soloist with Nearly Every Im- 
portant American Orchestra During Her Forthcoming Tour of the Country. 


(See page 4) 





METROPOLITAN CONTEST F 





Misunderstanding Regarding Time Limit 
Causes Perplexity Among the 
Contestants 


On Wednesday of this the New 
York Sun published an article pointing out 
that the grand opera contest inaugurated 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company was 
causing composers throughout the country 
much perplexity as no information regarding 
the competition was to be had at the opera 
house on account of the absence of all 
officers who had any authority in the mat- 
ter. According to the Sun the contest is 


week 


OR AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


to close September 15, this Summer, before 
the return of either Gatti-Casazza or 
Dippel. Numerous complaints had been 
registered with the Sun by contestants who 
are dissatisfied with such an _ indefinite 
state of affairs. Reference to the files of 
MusIcaAL America shows that the original 
announcement of the competition, in the 
issue of December 19, stipulated that the 
contest will close September 15, 1910. It 
is understood that Mr. Dippel will give this 
matter his personal attention during the 
coming season, and the misunderstanding 
regarding the last date for the reception 
of manuscripts accounts for the uneasiness 
felt by those who wish to compete. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 








HAMMERSTEIN OPERA 
TO INVADE CHICAGO 


Manhattan Co. to Spend Three 
Weeks in Western City—Talk 
of Building Opera House 


Chicago is to have three weeks of Oscar 
llammerstein’s brand of grand opera. As 





to the project of the impresario building 
a $3,000,000 opera house there, everything is 
nebulous. It is far from assured that Chi 
cagoans will thus be honored. 

While in the Windy City, Hammerstein 
was called upon by the president of the 
Association, whose 
object is to improve and beautify the city 
in every He asked the impresario’s 
The 
advice was forthcoming, but not a promise 
on the latter’s part to undertake the task 

“You see,” he said, “I don’t care to die in 
jail and I don’t do things rashly. 

“IT had never seen the Auditorium, but 
[ find it admirably adapted for perform- 
ances of opera, and that is where my com- 
pany will go; just when has not been defi- 
nitely decided.” 

Apropos of other opera matters he stated 
that an entirely new Salomé will be pre- 
sented in the person of Lina Cavalieri, who 
will essay the part of the daughter of 
Herodias in Massenet’s “Herodiade,” which 
will be given for the first time in America 
at the opening of the season at the Man- 
hattan on November.15. The cast will in 
clude Mlle. Gerville-Réache and Messrs. 
Rénaud and Dalmorés. 

Not until the second or third week of 
the season may the opera-hungry public 
hear Mary Garden or Tetrazzini, as it is 
Mr. Hammerstein’s intention to bring for- 
ward the new singers at once, as well as 
several of his new operas. It is probable 
that “Elektra” will be given early in the 
season. Breton’s “Dolores,” a Spanish 
opera which was announced two years ago, 
is also now ready for production. 

It is probable that Jean Périer will re- 
turn to the Manhattan, and Godard, one 
of the tenors at the Opéra in Paris, has 
been engaged either for this or next season. 
If the former does not come, another singer 
will be engaged to sing the rdle of Pelléas. 
Vieiulle, the French bass, has been released 


Chicago Improvement 
way. 
advice about building an opera house. 


Prof. Edwin B. Story Dead 


Prof. Edwin Bruce Story, who for thirty 
years had been connected with the music 
department of Smith College, died sud- 
denly last Tuesday of apoplexy while at 
his Summer home in East Gloucester. Ed- 
win B. Story was born in Gloucester May 


15, 1849, the son of Cyrus Story. At four 
teen he was appointed organist of the 
Unitarian Church in Gloucester. He studied 


under local teachers a number of years 
and later was instructed on the piano by 
William H. Sherwood and on the organ by 
Junius Hill, both of Boston. In 1866 Prof 
Story became a pupil of Dr. B. C. Blodgett, 
recently at the head of the music depart 
ment of Smith College. They had been 
associated almost continuously since that 
time. When Mr. Blodgett established the 
Smith School of Music at Northampton 
Prof, Story became his assistant. During 
almost the entire thirty years of his con 
nection with Smith College Prof. Story 
had also been in charge of the music de- 
partment of the Burnham School at North 
ampton 
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THE GENTLE ART OF BEING WHAT YOU ARE NOT 


David Bispham Tells ‘‘Musical America’’ Readers How Important Is ‘‘Make- 
Up’”’ in Operatic Singing—Some Notable Characters He Personated 








By David Bispham 


[Epiror’s Note.—Mr. Bispham is justly consid- 
ered an authority on character interpretation, 
either on the opera or concert stage. He has con- 
sented to tell MusicaL AMERICA in two, or perhaps 
more, installments about the “make-up” of some 
of the réles in which he has appeared. ] 


My idea in “making up” for a part in 
grand opera has always been to sink my- 
self entirely, and present, as well as lay in 
my. power, such a portrait as the author 
and composer might have had in mind. 

This is to be derived from the context 
of words and music, and is scarcely to be 








—Copyright by A. Dupont 
MR. BISPHAM AS “ALBERICH” 


explained. An inner sense guides me and 
should guide everyone on the stage. Cos- 
tume merely, does not denote a character. 

“"’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good 
mother,” Hamlet says. A blond wig, or 
moustachios, a red shirt, or suit of mail 
may be worn, the actor may “paint an 
inch thick” and yet be forever himself and 
never “the part.” 

To my way of thinking all should be 
true to make the illusion complete. Some 
actors and many singers, however, lack 
just this special qualification in their art, 
though perhaps possessing everything else 
that is requisite to carry off the situation 
to the utmost advantage. 

We should remember that we are living 
characters to be presently transformed into 
living and moving pictures. Cinemato 
graphs are nothing to us! 

And now how to prepare for these por 
traits—say that of the Vicar of Wakeheld. 
Well, as for me, I must begin by assuming 
the virtue which maybe I have not, and so 
sink into my part the words and music, the 
situations of Goldsmith’s original and Liza 
Lehmann’s operatic adaptation, the scenes 
I myself devised for the work, and the 
general effect left upon me after weeks 
of rehearsals. 

There is only one way for me to make 
up for the Vicar. Not like Irving—oh no! 
No one must copy even such giant as he; 
be yourself and you can’t help being your 
part—if you are a true artist, as I hope you 
are, or may be; and if you have that real 
desire to be a true artist you will take 
the Vicar’s blessing with you. 

Then Alberich. By all the gods of Wal- 
halla was there ever so elemental a charac- 
ter conceived as that? Strength of make- 
up must correspond with his innate force, 
broad lines, deep ruts—not mere wrinkles. 
Hair as if tossed by all the winds that 
ever blew, and yet in his dwarflike frame 
a grandeur that results in his mastering 


the mighty ones. You would all know he 
could by his teeth! 

And what of Telramund? There is a 
noble gentleman and soldier under the dom- 
ination of an evil woman who wrecks him. 
The part is very like Macbeth, and I have 
always felt its attraction, notwithstanding 
its great difficulty, from every point of 
view. One must try from the‘ opening of 
the make-up box to cause the audience to 
feel that it is in the presence of a living, 
suffering creature, and it will, if you are 
earnest. 

Jago is so different that he scarcely needs 











MR. BISPHAM AS “TELRAMUND” 


a make-up. Youth he should have, impu 
dence, frankness, craft, charm, and through 
it all his villainy. But this part is all men 
tal, and needs so little of material aid that 
one does not wonder that Garrick played 
Hamlet in the court costume of his own 
time—1776—in order, no doubt, to show 
that human nature is in no need of any 
such adventitious aids as clothes. 

Alfio I frankly copied from an Italian | 
often saw while living in Italy, but strange 
to say, I have been taken to task by several 
of my operatic colleagues for not having 
a proper make-up in this rather thankless 
part! However, that is the way I seemed 
to see Alfio, and if I was wrong I am but 
an opera singer and have made many mis 
takes. 

But Falstaff—ah, that is an exhausting 
iask indeed! I played it many times in 
England with the original company when 
Maurel came to New York to sing it, and 
I never could imagine a more difficult 


make-up. There was not six square inches 
of myself visible—only the eyes and a lit- 
tle of the upper part of the cheeks. For 
with a great, built-up wig with fat in rolls 
at the back of the neck and under the 
chin and jowls, which showed pink through 
a scanty beard, and with bushy eyebrows 
and bulbous nose, I was indeed sunk in 
my part. Beerbohm Tree helped me make- 
up the first night. I thank him for it, but 
my nose came off in the heat of the occa- 
sion, and I trod on it, and took it from 
the heel of my boot amid the roars of the 
audience. 





MR. BISPHAM AS “FALSTAFF” 














MR. BISPHAM AS “ALFIO” 


Such are some of the joys and sorrows 
of assuming what we are not, but the 
stage “holds the mirror up to nature” so 
that we who are on the stage sometimes 
wonder if we are ourselves or no. And 


if indeed it be truly our vocation we should 
honor it, and live our parts as though they 
were real, and in the true performance of 
this duty there is a great mystery. 


MASSENET T00 BUSY 
FOR AMERICAN TOUR 


Engaged on “Don Quixote” and 
Composition for Concert Stage 
—His Dance Music 


Paris, July 16.—Massenet, the composer, 
has said “Get thee behind me, Satan,” to 
the American impresarios who have made 
offers to him to tour in their country this 
coming Winter. He pleads work as his 
excuse. 

“Next year, perhaps, I may go over,” 
he says, “but never till I have some new 
work to produce. And never unless I am 
able to take over my own interpreters.” 

The composer is not overanxious to en- 
counter the dreaded seasickness which 
spares neither man nor composer. 

He still clings to the memory, at least, 
of the days when he spent his time and 
thought in composing operas for Sibyl 
Sanderson. His old-time remark is recol- 
lected: “She is the only American singer 
I know who has temperament.” Whether 
there was an excess of temperament or 
what, there came the rupture of which An- 
tonio Terry was the immediate cause. 

Massenet has called on Loie Fuller 
several times, and the outcome of it may 
be that her “natural dancers” will interpret 
some of his earlier and most lovely works 
at the Boston Opera House and the Metro- 
politan. Possible numbers are “Poeme 
d’Hiver,” “Poeme d’October” and “Poeme 
d’Avrill.”. They are truly, in their own 
way, an expression of the composer’s genius 
as his “Manon.” Theirs is the charm, the 
tenderness, the sensuous feeling, the quick 
changing April moods which so delight in 
many of his earlier works. 

More about the proposed American trip 
“IT cannot go,” he elucidates, “because | 
am too busy with a new opera—a ‘Don 
Quixote’—which is to be produced at Monte 
Carlo on February 14. Besides, I am en 
gaged on another work—quite different 
from anything yet attempted—for the con 
cert room. I can’t tell more. Some one 
might copy me. 

“In my Don Quixote some departure 
from the novel of Cervantes will be made. 
The Dulcinea, for instance, will be a 
courtesan. She will be more touching than 
the original character. I count much for 
success on the pathos of the death scene. 

The composer is particular, very, about 
the reading of his music, insisting upon all 
of the shading, fancy, charm and rhythmic 
variety and nuance. 

He said: “I hear so much about the im 
immense success scored by singers in my 
operas. They do not interest me. I know 
that most of those singers have not truly 
interpreted my works. Mary Garden, truly, 
is different. She knows my ideas about 
music. 

“If a conductor plays my music stiffly- 
if he beats time without putting delicacy) 
or mood into his reading, the result is fatal 
One should beat time as one beats a women 


—with a caress.” 








Mme. Lehmann Resting in Germany 


Mme. Liza Lehmann is spending the Sum 
mer months at one of the German water 
ing places. She writes that she is antici 
pating her American trip with a great deal 
of pleasure. Mme. Lehmann will direct 
the presentation of her famous music, the 
best known of which is her “Persian Gar 
den” arrangement. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.’’—(London Daily Tele- 
graph.) 

“Seldom indeed do we find a pianist in 


whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.’’—(London 


Daily Telegraph.) 
“Her playing is refined, and she is 


plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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THE AMERICAN MUSICAL FESTIVAL SPIRIT 


Bach Concerts at the University of California Draw Pilgrims from Many Surrounding Towns 
Event Without Some of the Drawbacks Known to Bayreuth Audiences 


A Picturesque 











Dr. Wolle Directing the Bach Festival Chorus 


A date to be remembered at the Univer classic outlines set clearly against the gree: 
sity of California is the day of the Bach 


Festival, a day that is worked for and _ foreign-looking trees exhaling a pungent 


labored over for more than a year, and odor. Fresh air everywhere, and only the 


blue sky above 
What a restful, peaceful scene and how 


the effort made in behalf of Bach’s music 
has left an indelible mark on the annals 
of music on the West coast. different from the crowded festival halls 

It is a day of enthusiasm and sunshine we know so well! There are places for 
and to one accustomed to hearing music 10,000 people and at the last festival, on 
festivals sung in barren, barn-like structures April 22, the crowd spilled over into the 
the Greek theater is a revelation. Tier upon isles and bordered the edges of the amphi 
tier, its seats spread upward and outward theater Like a garden, the bright, blos 


like a fan. a mass of cool gray cement, its soming parasols made one huge bouquet 


of the encircling eucalyptus groves; strange, 
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Crowds from San 


paths of the campus | 


ing chorus, and a right 


was, with children 


ing straight for this 1 


No Droschies. no 


no exorbitant prices 


blossom sweetened the air and whitened the 
way. What use to hurry? 


hundreds of seats 


here Was indeed i 


spirit, hut. Or the 


On Their Way to the Festival 


Francisco, Sausalito, more wholesome, the enthusiasm more gen 


Oakland and Alameda 


began filling the  wuine and there was no mere curiosity 
urs before the open It would be difficult to find in the old 
merry company it world or in the new a more classic set 


ch baskets steet tine for Bach’s music than his new Greek 
temple of art 
houtinge “Kutschers,” 


theater out on our own Pacific coast. Eu 
rope may have her art shrines, but where 


Wild strawberries in an one find a setting more fitting for 
great choral works than the wonderful out 
\\ ere the re not door temple al Be rkeley 4 
twenty-five cents? Let those who think the West musically 
Bayreuthian festival informed go “look and see.” 
the feeling was Jo-SHIPLEY WATSON 
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“.” BECKER 


The American Pianist hailed in Europe as a Great Virtuose 














Mr. Becker will be in America during the season 1909-10 and will be 
available for alimited number of recitals and Orchestral engagements. 
For terms, dates and particulars, address WM. P. MARSH, 494 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston The Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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THE TROUBLE WITH CHURCH MUSIC 





Franz Bellinger Thinks It Lies in the Dual Work of the Organist- 
Director—His Views on the Development of German Singing Societies 


“It’s a great sight,” I remarked enthu- 
siastically to my neighbor as I waved my 
hand comprehensively toward the big chorus 
on the stage at Madison Square Garden 
during the recent Sangerfest. 

“Yes?” replied the man I had unthink- 
ingly addressed, inquiry, and I fear, some 
amusement in- his voice as he glanced at 
me. I hastened to explain as I noticed this, 
that it was my first Sangerfest and that 
the immensity appealed to me. 

Just then some passing officials stopped 
and, evidently having just caught sight of 
my neighbor, came toward us with every 
evidence of cordiality and welcome. Then 
I learned for the first time that the gentle- 
man to whom I had been speaking was 
Franz Bellinger, director of the Indianap- 
olis Mannerchor for ten years, a judge at 
the Saneerfest of the Northeastern Sanger- 
bund, in Newark, N. J., in 1906, first festi- 
val director of the thirty-third Sanger- 
fest of the North American Sangerbund, 
in Indianapolis in 1907, the winner of nu- 
merous prizes, both in America and abroad, 
with various choral societies, and, finally, 
a resident of New York and director of 
the combined musical clubs at Columbia 
University. Aside from these facts, | 
gathered in an extended conversation, which 
continued at intervals throughout the con- 
cert, and, later, at his home, that he was 
an excellent pianist, a composer and a 
teacher of voice culture as well as a di- 
rector. And as we talked I gradually 
drew from him the following expressions 
of opinion in regard to music and musi- 
cians: 

“Should students go abroad? I do not 
think so. I believe that students can get 
just as good an education here, if not a 
better. The reason is that your teachers 
here are more practical, they have more 
patience and they are excellent men. They 
are not, perhaps, as erudite as European 
teachers, but they are right to the point. 
European teachers are, as a rule, so highly 
educated that they are unable to grasp the 
pupil’s deficiencies, and so are unable to 
remedy them. Neither are they willing to 
devote extra time to the conquering of 
difficulties for the pupil, as you do here. 

“America doesn’t lack atmosphere, for 
there is plenty of music, only it isn’t always 
the right kind! The greatest offenders in 
this direction are the churches, the institu- 
tions that should foster good music. 

“There is a logical reason why, even when 
good music is attempted, it is so poorly 
done. The fault lies in the dual work of 
one man as organist and choir director. No 
one person can play the organ well and 
direct well at the same time; if he plays 
well, the choir ensemble suffers, if he di- 
rects well, the organ playing is not what it 
should be. Take the great oratorios, espe- 
cially the more modern ones, and the or- 
ganist has his hands full trying to play the 
notes without doing any directing. 

“What is the excuse for such a condi- 
tion? They sav that to remedy it would 
be too expensive! That is not so. A 
concert organist is not needed for the 
church service. Give a competent director 
the yearly appropriation for the music and 
allow him to provide an organist. He can 
get a satisfactory accompanist very rea- 
sonably, can give the church better music, 
and can actually save monev for them. I 
fear, however, the idea of having an artist 
as organist and a quartet choir containing 
four more artists, all more or less con- 
tributing to the generally bad ensemble of 
the average service, is too strongly in- 
trenched in the American church to be 
easily eradicated. If the Americans would 
apply the same common sense to the con- 
duct of their church music as they do to 
the managing of their everyday business, 
the evil would speedily be done away with. 

“One of the best and, at the same time, 
unobtrusive musical influences in this coun- 
try has been the German singing society. 
These societies have been especially valu- 
able in the middle West and the West, 
where the people at large have had few ,p- 
portunities to hear good music, and where 
such societies have supplied a very definite 
need. Not only have they educated the 
population so that good choral singing is 
the rule, not the exception, but often they 
have imported great artists and have opened 
up new pleasures to those who love music. 


“But even these societies have their 
faults. The German societies in America 
are facing a gradual dissolution because of 
the amalgamation of the singers and their 
children into the American race. This is 
taking place rapidly enough, but the socie- 
ties are hastening the catastrophe by limit- 








—Photo by E. F. Foley, New York 


FRANZ BELLINGER 


Noted as a Musician and Director—He 
Is the Conductor of the Combined 
Musical Clubs at Columbia Univer- 
sity 


ing their répertoires to German songs al- 
most exclusively, thus denying the younger 
element the breadth of culture to be ob- 
tained by studying the music of all nations. 
A further fault is the electing as musical 
director a man who is personally popular 
but who has no great musical ability. When 
these directors come into competition with 
the alert American directors the society, 
of course, suffers. If the German sing- 
ing society is to survive, it must make its 
répertoire catholic and engage as its di- 
rector a professional musician suited to its 
needs. 

“Though I am a German, born and bred, 
I have seen the signs of the times, and I 
have governed myself accordingly. I am a 
prosressive musician, both in my teaching 
and in my directing. My Western singing 
societies, my former churches, my numer- 
ous pupils now before the public in re- 
sponsible positions, all give evidence of 
that. .The German musician and the Ger- 
man society are both doomed in America 
unless they pattern after the rapidly de- 
veloping American musician. Even to-day, 
the teachers here surpass those of Europe; 
to-morrow your American composers may 
arrive at the same goal.” A. 


MME. BARTLETT’S SUMMER CLASS 





Students Kept Busy at Waterloo Home 
of Boston Singer 


WaterLoo, N. H., July 26—Mme. Gard- 
ener Bartlett, of Boston, since her return 
from her London season has gathered 
around her at Sunny Hill Farm here a 
few professional pupils, her accompanist, 
Harvey Worthington Loomis, Gertrude 
Fogler, the well-known teacher of lan- 
guages, Winburn Adams and Alfred Hunt 
Clark, her Boston and New York repre- 
sentatives. With these co-workers Mme. 
Bartlett is actively engaged upon work for 


next season. Her engagements for the 
season of 1909-10 are so varied and cover 
so wide a field that she is now prepar- 
ing répertoire, and is also preparing each 
one here for representative work. 

Mme. Bartlett returns to London early in 
the Fall to fulfill numerous engagements 
and with the assurance of a large class 
of pupils should she find time for teach- 
ing. In mid-Winter she returns to New 
York to sing in concert with the Walter 
Damrosch Orchestra and the Boston Sym- 
phony. 


8,000 HEAR DAMROSCH 
AT CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 


A Second Large Audience Greets 
the Local Forces in Men- 
delssohn’s “ Elijah ” 


CHAUTAUQUA, July 26.—The concert by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra with 
its famous conductor, Walter Damrosch, 
on Saturday afternoon, was without doubt 
the greatest single event in Chautauqua 
music annals. Not a vacant seat was to 
be found fully an hour before the sched- 
uled time, and within a few moments even 
standing room was at a premium in and 
around the great amphitheater. 

Mr. Damrosch appeared punctually, and 
was greeted by the traditional “Chautau- 
qua” salute—the waving of handkerchiefs 
—which from the audience of at least 8,000 
was a unique spectacle. 

Many visitors had come for the day, and 
there was close attention throughout the 
cleverly arranged program, In the first 
number, the overture to “Mignon,” by 
Thomas, the opening passages for the solo 
wind instruments were beautifully done, 
and the familiar polonaise was taken in 
graceful style. The brilliant climax was 
greeted by an immense, spontaneous burst 
of applause. The andante from a string 
quartet by Tschaikowsky followed. Par- 
ticularly beautiful was the melody in D 
flat, given with exquisite sweetness by the 
first violins to a pizzicati accompaniment by 
the ’celli. After continued applause an en- 
core, Moszkowski’s Serenata, was added. 
Then came the C Minor Symphony by Bee- 
thoven. The great classic was given a 
careful, musicianly reading by Mr. Dam- 
rosch. 

After a brief intermission “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” a symphonic poem by. Saint- 
Saéns, was well played. The delicious tonal 
fabric, the fascinating colors and the ac- 
curacy of the tonal painting of the French 
master quite caught the audience, and Mr. 
Damrosch generously granted another en- 
core, “Manon’s Letter,” by Gillet. The 
devout mood of the “Slow Movement” 
from Saint-Saéns’s Symphony in C, for or- 
chestra and organ. was enhanced by the 
tasteful work of Robert J. Winterbottom, 
of New York, at the organ. After two 
nonpular numbers. the languorous “Waltz” 
and the daintv “Pizzicati” from Delibes’s 
ballet “Sylvia,” the concluding number, 
“The Ride of the Valkyries,” by Wagner, 








was played. It was rendered with thrilling 
effect by the noted conductor and his forces. 
The experiment of bringing a great organi- 
zation 500 miles from its headquarters has 
proven most successful, and there can be 
little doubt that such treats will eventually 
be more frequent. 

On Friday evening Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
was given a noteworthy performance by the 
local forces before another immense au- 
dience. Credit must be accorded Conductor 
Alfred Hallam for the success of the 
greater part of the work. The “Elijah” 
is known to be one of his favorites, and 
his interpretation was masterly. 

The orchestra, inadequate only in num- 
bers, stood the severe test well. Of the 
soloists, Mr. Schwahn, bass, drew the 
heaviest role. His Elijah was sung with 
virility and fire, yet always with beautiful 
quality and dignity. Mrs. Bowne, soprano, 
sang “Hear Ye, Israel,” with good vocal 
clarity and inspiring fervor. Miss Fiske, 
contralto, sang “O Rest in the Lord” with 
noble quality and repose. Her recitatives 
were delivered with admirable authority. 
The work of Mr. Bastow, tenor, was 
marked with sincerity and earnestness. 

But the chorus members were the real 
heroes and heroines. They, 400 strong, 
achieved some wonderful climaxes, and 
their lyric work was smooth and clear. Their 
closing number, “Lord, Our Creator,” was 
a magnificent choral effort, leaving all with 
the memory that the Mendelssohn centenary 
had been fittingly honored. 

Henry B. Vincent, the resident organist, 
gave two interesting recitals during the 
week. Mr. Vincent is talented, and is fa- 
miliar as is no one else with the mechanical 
and artistic possibilities of the Massey Me- 
morial Organ. Of his programs, his own 
“March and Fanfare” was brilliantly ren- 
dered. The “Serenade Rococo” by Meyer 
Helmund was charmingly registrated. The 
largo from Dvorak’s “New World Sym 
phony” was played with depth and beauty 
and the “Lohengrin” selection was stirringly 
effective. 

An American Composers Concert was 
given before an appreciative audience 
Wednesday afternoon. Of particular in 
terest were the numbers by Messrs. Shat- 
tuck, Vincent and Dana, three talented 
young men, prominent among local musi- 
cians. 

At the Sherwood-Marcosson recital on 
Tuesday, a Mendelssohn program was pre 
sented. Mr. Sherwood was heard to es 
pecial advantage in two “Scherzi,” F sharp 
and E minor. Mr. Marcosson’s high musi 
cianship, temperament and beautiful tone 
found adequate expression in the well- 
known violin concerto. 

A song recital on Thursday presented 
Mr. Washburn in an aria from “Berenice.” 
by Handel, sung with surety and intelli- 
gence. Mrs. Zimmerman sang the “Prav 
er” from Puccini’s “Tosca,” with dramatic 
intensity. Mr. Croxton’s smooth baritone 
was heard in a charming “Canzonet,” by 
Haydn and later with delicious romantic 
effect in two comparative versions of “Thy 
Beaming Eyes,” by Parsons and Mac 
Dowell. F. C. M. 





Florencio Constantino, the Spanish tenor, 
has made a great success as Radames, in 
“Aida,” in Buenos Ayres. 





TILLY KOENEN’S AMERICAN TOUR 


Celebrated Lieder Singer’s Visit to This Country Promises to Be of 


Marked Interest—Her 


Tilly Koenen, the illustrious lieder sing- 
er, who has an enviable reputation in Eu- 
rope, and who will make her American dé- 
but during the coming season, has been no- 
tified that she will be received by the Queen 
of Holland in private audience before her 
departure from Europe. On this occasion 
Cornelia Zandten, her teacher, will appear 
with her. 

She has also been asked to sing at the 
court festival, where Bernard Tabbernal, 
her new accompanist, will make his concert 
début. So far that honor has always been 
enjoyed by her first accompanist, the mas- 
ter of the art, Coenraad v. Bos, who will 
be in America at the time Miss Koenen 
appears before the Queen. Mr. Tabbernal 
is a pupil of Mr. Bos. 

Miss Koenen’s tour, as it is now being 
planned by M. H. Hanson, promises to be 
one of the most conspicuous features of 
the coming season. Negotiations are under 
way to have her appear at the Cincinnati 
Festival in May, and she has already been 
booked for the leading orchestras. 

Miss Koenen has rapidly risen to the 


Popularity in Europe adi ~ sae 
very front rank of concert singers in Eu 
rope. She occupies a unique position. Sh« 
is the idol of Vienna and Berlin, St, Pe 
tersbure and London. She to-day com 
mands higher prices than any other concert 
artist and Mr. Hanson feels certain that 
once heard in this country she will rise 
to the very highest position in America. 

She has a perfect command of English 
and is greatly liked in England in oratorio 
work. She will sing “The Messiah” in 
New York at a special performance and 
has been engaged by every orchestra in 
America except Minneapolis, as all the 
great conductors know her well from the 
other side. She is a great friend of the 
Oueen of Holland, being the daughter of 
that well-known fighting general, Mynheer 
Koenen, who, at the time of her birth. 
was Governor of Dutch West Indies. Sh« 
was born during one of the battles in which 
her father directed the movements of th: 
Dutch forces. 

Miss Koenen is a great friend of Mr 
Bos, who comes with Dr. Wiillner as ac 
companist next season. 








Mischa Elman 
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CONCERT CELEBRITIES MAKE MERRY IN A PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY 




















Showing how the paraphernalia of a photograph gallery may be used as operatic ‘props.’ 


From left to right: Maud Powell, Jessie Davis, Margaret Keyes, Mary Hissem de Moss, 


David Bispham and Dan Beddoe. 


KNOXVILLE ENDS A 
GALA MUSICAL WEEK 


Six Distinguished American Artists 
Appear in a Festival Series | 
of Five Concerts 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 26.—The music 
festival given here under the auspices of the 
Summer School closed on Friday, July 
23. The entire series of concerts was most 
successful, a result that was to be expected, 
considering the eminence of the artists. 
Those who appeared were Mme. Powell, 
violinist; David Bispham, baritone; Marga- 
ret Keyes, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor; 
Mary Hissem De Moss, soprano, and Jes- 
sie Davis, accompanist. Neither chorus nor 
orchestra was used, but the lack was not no- 
ticed because of the superlative excellence 
of the programs as presented. 

The first concert was given by Mme. 
Powell, Miss Keyes and Mr. Beddoe, and 
was a worthy opening to a notable series 
of concerts. The concert served as an in- 
troduction of these artists, though most of 
them had appeared in Knoxville previously, 
and brought them a most cordial welcome. 
Encores were generously granted. This con 
cert was fully reviewed in the last issue of 
MusIcaAL AMERICA. 

The second concert was given by the 
same artists, substituting David Bispham 
for Mr. Beddoe. The notable features were 
a Beethoven sonata for piano and violin, 
played with excellent ensemble and in a 
musicianly manner by Mme. Powell and 
Miss Davis; the group of songs by Mrs. 
De Moss, sung with the charming style 
for which she is known; the duets by the 
former and Mr. Bispham, and the latter’s 
recitation of Poe’s “Raven” to the music 
of Arthur Bergh. This was the first rendi- 
tion of this purely American work in 
Knoxville and the dramatic intensity of 
Mr. Bispham, coupled with the realism of 
the music, presented the poem in an en- 
tirely new light to local music-lovers. 

Mrs. De Moss, Mr. Beddoe and Miss 
Keyes were the soloists of the third con- 
cert, which was given over entirely to the 
presentation of vocal numbers. Mr. Bed- 
doe won an instantaneous success with his 
singing of an aria from Puccini’s “La 
johéme,” and a group of Strauss and 
srahms songs, which he interpreted with 
complete understanding and clearness of 
enunciation. The two duets were performed 
by Mrs. De Moss and Miss Keyes, and 
Mrs. De Moss and Mr. Beddoe, and were 
the “Quis Est Homo” from _ Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” and Goring-Thomas’s “My 
Heart Greets the Morn.” 

Mme. Powell and David Bispham joined 
forces in the rendition of the fourth pro- 
gram and succeeded in presenting one of 
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The irrepressible humor of “‘Dan’’ Beddoe asserting itself in a realistic living picture. The 
lions on the left: Mr. Bispham, Mme. de Moss and Miss Davis; on the right: 
Powell and Miss Keyes. 
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Half-a-dozen concert stars who appeared at the Knoxville Festival last week. 
[These photographs were taken especially for ‘Musical America’ by Brakebill and Mc- 
Coy, Knoxville, Tenn.] 


the best programs of the course. Mme. 


Powell played the Locatelli sonata in F 


Minor, a work which she recently discov- 
ered and which offered a fitting means of 
expressing her great talent in the perform- 
ance of the works of the old Italian mas- 
ters, the first movement of Mendelssohn's 
concerto, and three shorter numbers. Mr. 
Bispham sang three Italian songs by Mo- 
zart, Lotti and Secchi, four by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Brahms and Schumann, and 
four modern songs. The latter, Homer’s 
“The Pauper’s Drive,” Sullivan’s “The 
Templar’s Song,” Harriet Ware's “Boat 
Song,” and Walter Damrosch’s Danny 
Deever,” were sung in Mr. Bispham’s most 
characteristic style, a style that places him 
beyond competition in the rendition of 
characteristic works of a certain kind. 

For the last program, all of the artists 
joined forces, producing one that for mu- 
sical importance outshadowed those that 
had preceded. It contained the prologue 
to “Pagliacci,” “O Don Fatale,” the prize 
song trom the “Meistersinger,” “Dich 
Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser,” the 
quartet from “Rigoletto,” the Wieniawski 
“Faust” Fantasie, and Liza Lehmann’s “Ina 
Persian Garden” cycle. This was a most 
brilliant concert and was a fitting close to 
a series that had already greatly enhanced 
the reputations of these artists throughout 
this part of the South. 

Throughout the entire festival many en- 
cores were granted and the enthusiasm was 
greater than at any of the previous festi- 
vals, of which there have been seven. The 
policy of the management in engaging only 
the greatest artists was vindicated and fu- 
ture festivals will be arranged in a like 
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manner. The concerts were entirely suc- 
cessful and each artist was accorded the 
most favorable criticisms by the local press. 
Mention should be made of the excellent 
piano accompanying of Miss Davis. 





TO GREAT AUDIENCE 


[Continued from page 1] 


to a much older artist, and at the same 
time he displayed a freshness of voice and 
a personality that placed him at once in 
close touch with the listeners. He was 
heartily encored and was recalled several 
times. He will undoubtedly return for an- 
other concert at this resort, as it is seldom 
that a bass makes as unequivocal a success 
as did Mr. Wield. Signor Patricolo played 
with a facile technic and an _ excellent 
style, but chose for his program numbers 
works that were a trifle antiquated. As 
grateful salon music the selections would 
have been well chosen, but even the ex- 
cellent playing of Mr. Patricolo could 
hardly make these compositions of a for- 
gotten epoch welcome. He was encored 
and responded with a paraphrase of “Dix- 
ie.” Mr. Macfarlane gave the prelude to 
“Parsifal” with much happiness of regis- 
tration. 

As usual, the orchestra assisted with sev- 
eral numbers, and played the accompani- 
ments to the great arias. Its work, as 
well as the directing of Tali Esen Morgan, 
was admirable. Florence McMillan, the 
regular accompanist, furnished most satis- 
fying piano parts to the songs of the eve- 


ning. A. Le De 


It is announced that Director Perrin, of 
the McGill Conservatory of Music of Mont- 
real, who is in London at present, has 
cabled to Clara Lichtenstein, of that insti- 
tution, that he has secured the services of 
O’Neill Phillips, one of Busoni’s most ac- 
complished pupils, for the Montreal Con- 
servatory piano department. His contract 
covers a period of two years. 


Mme. 


STOKOVSKI NOW HAS 
ORCHESTRA COMPLETE 


Cincinnati Organization Begins Re- 
hearsals for Winter Concerts— 
New Trio’s Plans 


CINCINNATI, July 26.—No very great at 
tention is being given to music just at this 
time, but preparations for the coming sea- 
son, which promises to be exceedingly act- 
ive, are being pushed to completion. The 
reorganization of the symphony orchestra 
Conductor 
Stokovski has secured all the men he needs, 


has aroused much enthusiasm. 


and is now at work preparing the pro- 
grams for the entire season. Business 
Manager Frank E. Edwards reports a grati- 
fying interest in the plans of the orchestra 
by nmiusic lovers in the cities he has visited 
in response to inquiries for engagements. 

The series of four concerts which the 
newly organized trio, consisting of Hugo 
Heermann, Clarence Adler and Julius 
Sturm, will give during the coming Win- 
ter, will present programs of more than 
passing interest. The first concert will 
take place on November 6, on the occa- 
sion of the sixteenth anniversary of the 
death of Tschaikowsky. In commemoration 
of this event the great trio written by 
this composer in A minor will be given. 
The concert will mark the first solo appear- 
ance here of Hugo Heermann, the violinist 
of the trio, and the concertmaster of the 
new Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. The 
second concert will take place on December 
16, the birthday anniversary of Beethoven. 
That composer’s wonderful B Flat Trio 
will be the principal number on that pro- 
gram. The third concert takes place on 
January 31, in commemoration of Schu- 
bert’s birthday, and his B Flat Trio is 
included in the program for the concert. 
lhe final concert will take place on March 
1, the centennial of Chopin’s birth. 


SINGERS’ CLUB INCORPORATES 


Organization Formerly Known as the 
Amateur Glee Club 


The Singers’ Club of New York was in 
corporated recently. This organization was 
formerly known as the Amateur Glee Club, 
and was founded with sixteen members in 
1903. The organization has grown so large 
that it was decided to incorporate it. Dur- 
ing the Winter season rehearsals are to be 
held in the music room of Mr. Frank S. 
Hasting’s residence, No. 15 West Fiftieth 
street. 

The officers of the club are: Frank S 
Hastings, president; Edward J. Sisley, vice- 
president; W. S. Whittlesey, treasurer; H. 
B. Pomroy, secretary, and L. C. Bisselle, 
librarian. 


Mr. Hastings is the director of many 


prominent musical organizations of this 
city. As president of the Russian Sym- 
phony Society he was decorated by the 
Emperor of Russia with the Order of St. 
Nicholas 
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NEW HENRY W. SAVAGE STAR 





Muriel Terry a Feature of “The Gay 
Hussars,” a Comic Opera 


Muriel Terry, formerly of musical com 
edy fame, is being starred as a prima donna 
soubrette by Henry W. Savage in his new 
Viennese importation, “The Gay Hussars.” 
Miss Terry is known in the European capi- 
tals for her work in both grand and light 
opera. 

It might be said that her family tree is 
as crooked and as much of a puzzle as the 
Gordian knot. She was born in India, of an 
English-Irish father and a Russian-some 
thing-else mother. When people ask her 


what race she is, she answers, naively: 
“Grand opera.” 

Her Carmen in Berlin was quite an 
achievement, and she has been heard in 
“Contes d’Hoffman’ and other similar 
works. 


Singing is the last thing musically she 
has tried, after mastering the violin and the 
piano. She has made several concert tours. 

“The Gay Hussars” had its New York 
premiére at the Knickerbocker Theater on 
Thursday evening. 





All Singing Societies Invited 


Statement has been issued by the Hud 
son-Fulton Celebration Commission regard- 
ing the criticism made by some singing 
societies that too much prominence was to 
be given to the Germans at the music 
festivals of the celebration. On the au- 
thority of Acting President Ridder, a state 
ment was issued that any singing society 
desiring to give a concert would have an 
opportunity, provided it had the requisite 
number of singers. 

A friend or member of the Banks’ Glee 
Club was the one to bring the matter to 
a focus. He alleged that they had been re 
fused an opportunity to sing. 


Kirkby-Lunn for Cincinnati Festival 


close on the announcement 
that Loudon Charlton has secured Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn for an American tour begin- 
ning February 10, comes the English con- 
tralto’s engagement as one of the stars of 
the Cincinnati Festival, one of the most 
important in the entire country. The Festi 
val, which will be held the week of May 7, 
will bring together a number of famous 
artists. The roles which the contralto will 


Following 

















Muriel Terry in “The Gay Hussars” 


sing are Anna in Berlioz’s “The Trojans 
in Carthage” and the contralto parts in 
Beethoven’s "Missa Sollennis,” while sev 
eral miscellaneous solos will be features of 
the general program on one of the even 
ings. 


PARK CONCERTS IN PHILA. 





Teaching Ceases and Bands Only Are 
Active 


PHILADELPHIA, July 26.—The only musical 
attractions of the past week were the pro 
grams provided by the various bands. Most 
of the music studios have closed for the 
season, only a few teachers giving Summer 
courses. A number of well-known Phila- 
delphia singers are at the seashore, moun- 
tain and country resorts, not many having 
gone to Europe this year. 

Victor Herbert and his 
attracting thousands every afternoon and 
evening to Willow Grove. His classical 
and popular selections are chosen to please 
the diversified tastes of his audiences. 

The Philadelphia Band, Stanley Mackey, 
conductor, plays several evenings each week 
on the north plaza of the City Hall be- 
fore representative gatherings of citizens. 
During the storm on Thursday evening the 
musicians had to hurry from their stand to 
shelter and some of their sheet music was 
damaged by the rain. Mr. Mackey, who is 
librarian of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
reported that the loss was trifling. 

The Fairmount Park and the Municipal 
3ands are filling assignments every evening 
in the parks or city squares. S. E. E. 


orchestra are 


Arriola to Play with London Orchestra 


Pepito Arriola, the child pianist who ap 
pears in America next season under the 
management of R. E. Johnston, is to ap- 
pear with the New Symphony Orchestra 
in London on October 7, Landon Ronaid 
conducting. This is not little Arriola’s 
first experience as an orchestral soloist, as 
he already has a record with the Philhar- 
monic orchestras of St. Petersburg, War- 
saw, Moscow, Berlin, Dresden, Bremen, 
Munich, Frankfort and London. 





Opera Singer in Dramatic Role 

Mme. Adolph Neuendorff, opera singer 
and widow of the conductor whose name 
was familiar to opera-goers of the last gen 
eration, will make her first appearance as an 
English-speaking dramatic actress as a 
stewardess in “Billy,” the comedy by George 
Cameron, which is to open at Daly’s The- 
ater next Monday evening. 

After the death of her husband Mme. 
Neuendorff gave up her operatic career, 
and for the last six years has been play 
ing the parts of grand dames in the Con- 


ried and Baumfeld companies at the Irving 
Place and New German Theaters. 

She is now nearly sixty years of age 
and came to this country thirty years ago, 
when her husband was manager of the 
Germania Theater, in Fourteenth street. 





BIG CROWDS AT BAYREUTH 





Berlin Tourists Visit the Wagner 
Shrine Despite Absence of Stars 


BERLIN, July 24.—Dozens of the tourist 
throng which has been weatherbound in 
Berlin went to Bayreuth Thursday for the 
opening of the annual Wagnerian “fest- 
spiel,” which is now in full blast. For the 
first time on record the festspiel cast con- 
tains no particularly brilliant names among 
the soloists, but the American attendance 
is probably bigger than ever. e 

From this circumstance the astute Frau 
Cosima Wagner, who proves, by the way, 
like cross-Channel aeronaut Latham, to be 
a relative of the new Imperial Chancellor, 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, will probably 
be brought to realize afresh that the Met- 
ropolitan Opera’s production of “Parsifal” 
has not entirely weaned American dollars 
from Bayreuth. 





The King Congratulates Beecham 


The London Mail of July 9 reports that 
King Edward attended a special perform 
ance of the new English opera, “The 
Wreckers,” the preceding night and at the 
close of the performance received the 
composer and Thomas Beecham, the con- 
ductor. Mr. Beecham’s orchestra was spe 
cially engaged for the introduction of this 
opera, and the King congratulated him 
warmly and said he knew how much Eng- 
lish music owed to his efforts. Next Spring 
Mr. Beecham brings his orchestra to 
America, under the management of R. E. 
Johnston, and their American début will 
be made Easter Sunday night at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 


Louis F. Gottschalk to Direct “The Love 
Cure” 


Louis F. Gottschalk, who directed the 
performances of the “Merry Widow” last 
year, has been engaged as conductor for 
the new Viennese operetta, “The Love 
Cure,” which Henry W. Savage will pro- 
duce for the first time in New York at 
the New Amsterdam Theater on August 30. 





Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. 
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GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. 


Office open for registration September 9th 
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Through this Opera School young Americans 
demonstrate sufficient ability. 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Here is an advertisement I saw the other 


day. “Wanted: A piano player. Must be 
a good dish washer. Apply Glad Hand 
Saloon.” 


It is not to be questioned that there is 
a certain difference in the technic of -piano- 
playing and dish washing. And it is not 
to be assumed that proficiency in one im- 
plies the same in the other. The technic 
of piano-playing is, however, somewhat 
more inclusive, requiring great many more 
subtle motions than dish washing, and it 
is much more likely that a piano player will 
be a good dish washer than that a dish 
washer will be a good piano player. At 
all events, it was very kind in the man 
who issued the advertisement to put art 
before menial labor. It would have been 
a terrible blow to art had he reversed the 
order, and said, “Wanted: A dish washer. 
Must be a good piano player.” 

It should not be difficult to get the right 
man to fill this place. ‘Thousands of pian- 
ists are probably preparing to reply. Think 
of all the pianists who feel that they can 
no longer indulge in the expensive luxury 
of giving concerts, and who are now prac 
ticing at the kitchen sink with the blinds 
drawn, to discover their proficiency in the 
gentle art of dish-washing! 

x * x 

Every once in a while a new light is 
thrown upon the character of Richard 
Wagner, through some incident often more 
or less acrobatic, in which he assumed the 
role of protagonist. Not long since it be- 
came known that after a successful concert 
which he had given in Moscow, when he 
was at the age of fifty, he stood on his 
head on a café table and kicked his heels 
in the air. 

Now another historian has him sitting on 
an empty beer keg at Bayreuth. This was 
at Angermann’s famous beer tavern, back 
in 1876, the year of the first Bayreuth Fes 
tival. The chairs, it seems, were often all 
occupied, so excellent was the quality of 
the beer, and Wagner, Richter and the 
great singers often found no other accom- 
modations than empty beer kegs. 

It seems a little astonishing that some 
of the occupants of the chairs did not rise 
and offer a place to the master of Bay 
reuth, but Wagner would have been quite 
capable of magnanimously rejecting such a 
sacrifice and of taking his place on a keg 
with other late comers. 

These scenes from the life of Wagner 
make one think what an extraordinary pic 
ture of the great characters of the world 
could be drawn if one should select care 
fully the proper moments to depict lo 
Wagner standing on his head on a cafe 
table, and sitting on beer kegs, could be 
added Wagner pawning his watch and 
threatening his tailor with hell for not re- 
turning his trousers on Saturday after 
noon. 

Quite a novel effect in biography could 
be produced with a little care in the choice 
of incidents. It was in the days of strug 
gle in Paris that Wagner made the threat 
to his tailor, referred to above. The un 
affected tailor responded: 

“But, monsieur, this world is hell!” 

a. ee 

I see that a last despairing effort is be 
ing made to keep German drama alive in 
New York. Theodor Burgarth and Karl 
Wilhelm, two well-known theatrical per- 
sonages of Berlin, have been engaged to 
assume the management Herr Burgarth 
has acted in America. 


It has been generally supposed that Ger- 
man drama in New York died a natural 
death last Winter. It was admitted that 
the younger generation of Germans in 
America did not care for the German drama 
nor patronize it, preferring American 
shows. Thus the Americanization of 
America proceeds. 

It is not for the sake of a few elderly 
Germans with old-world sympathies that 
the attempt is being made to revive the 
Irving Place Theater. A Times despatch 
from Berlin says that Germans are still 
emotional enough to lay great stress upon 
the Teutonic drama as a link in the political 
relations between the fatherland and the 
United States. 

I do not take much stock in this link. 
If a chain is as weak as its weakest link, 
and the continuance of German drama in 
America is a link in the political relations 
between Germany and America, then I 
should say that those relations hang by 
a thread. When it comes to pitting senti- 
ment against evolution, sentiment has 
about as much of a show as a snowball 
in the hot place. Political sentiment is 
stronger than some other kinds, to be sure, 
but in the present case the sentiment seems 
to be mostly on the other side of the 
water. | tear it will not pay the bills ot 
the Irving Place Theater management. 
Americans, even German-Americans, are 
too busy about the needs of this country 
to support a purely alien institution. | 
know that by saying these things | run the 
risk of being considered an enemy of Ger- 
man drama. On the contrary, 1 am de- 
voted to it as a lover of literature and the 
stage, but if German drama is enough of 
a live wire in the United States to make 
the running of a German theater a prac 
tical enterprise, why | must send my judg 
ment back to the shop for repairs. 

ae 
gernard Shaw’s play 
has been banned by the 
ground that it contains personalities. Mr. 
Shaw says that this is foolishness, and 
that there is some other reason at the 
bottom of the Censor’s action. The really 
interesting thing in connection with it ail 
is that the play was to have been pro 
duced by a Woman's Suffrage Society. 
[his suggests to me a brilliant possibility 
for the American composer of opera. It 
is true that Mr. Hammerstein will produce 
two American operas in two years, and 
that the Metropolitan Opera House will 
probably produce one in two years as a 
result of tts prize competition, but what of 
the dozens of other operas that American 
composers are writing, and which they can 
find no one to produce? 

Che Suffragettes have a lot of opera en- 
ergy to work off. Why not let them use 
it in bringing out American operas? ‘The 
stage is a great educator, and by a slight 
rearrangement of the plots, the opera could 
be made to drive home Suffragette argu 
ments, or satirize the present intolerable 
condition of the suffrage. he man that 
can make others work for him possesses 
the elements of success. Here is a prac- 
tical suggestion for the American com 
poser. But would it not be the very acme 
of irony for mere man to further enslave 
woman for his own ends through the very 
ardor of her efforts for emancipation! 


+ 


“Press Cuttings” 
censor on the 


Siegfried Wagner has been rehearsing 
the singers for the Bayreuth Festival. No 
matter what their age (sic) and experience, 
or how many hundred times they have sung 
the roles, he requires them to go over their 
parts bar by bar. O, the joy of a little 
authority! Gentle reader, I leave you to 
your own reflections upon this subject. 

What, by the way, has become of Oliver 
Herford’s “Wagner for Children,’ which 
was promised an eager and expectant pub 
lic several years ago. It had some choic: 
stanzas, one of which sticks in my memory 
from hearing a recitation of it by no less 
a one than the inspired poet himself. Here 
it is: 

Hush-a-bye Hilda 
On the hill top, 
When Siegfried comes 
The fire will stop 


Herford sold the manuscript to a pub 
lisher, who found out later that for some 
reason he did not want to publish it. The 
publisher gave it back to him. He then sold 
it to another to fill a particular space in a 
magazine This publisher afterwards dis 
covered some matter which he felt to be 
more appropriate for the available space, 
and in some way the manuscript found its 
way back to Herford. It was at this time 
that Herford said that he would much 


rather keep selling it than have it pub- 
lished. 
It struck me that it might interest the 
present Master of Bayreuth as a libretto. 
* * * 


The Earl of Derby prefers a good din- 


ner to mediocre piano playing. But why 
tell us so? It lets one down so flatly, 
without a shred of a ground for an ar 


gument! If he had only said that he pre 
ferred a good dinner to good piano play 
ing, he might have had the world by the 
ears. He would then have come in for a 
magnificent round of abusive advertising, 
where now one passes his remark by with 
a scornful “huh!” or at most an irritated 
“How stupid.” Now I will be bolder and 
say that | have more than once been in a 
position where between a mediocre dinner 
and the best piano playing in the world I 
would not have hesitated to choose the 
former. Anyone who has spent half a 
Gladstonian day chopping down trees, or 
who has for an equal space of time waded 
an undergrowth-entangled trout stream in 
the primeval forest, will appreciate this. 
The Earl of Derby must achieve something 
more brilliant than this remark of his if 


he is to go down in history alongside the 
Duke of Argyle. 
* * * 

The wit of Moriz Rosenthal is seldom 
without its sting. The pianist’s fondness 
for knife-edged repartee is seldom checked 
by consideration for the feelings of the 
person at whom it is aimed, and many a 
luckless one has writhed under the biting 
sarcasm of which Rosenthal is past master. 

Rosenthal was calling one day at the 
studio of a fellow artist whose fame rested 
on social standing rather than important 
artistic achievement. A very limited réper- 
toire and unlimited assurance constituted 
his chief equipment. As Rosenthal entered 
the room, a gushing young woman was 
making a plea for an autograph, and the 
flattered host was feigning reluctance. 

“What shall I write, Moriz?” he asked, 
turning to Rosenthal. “My young friend 
wishes a single line—something character 
istic of my work.” 

“A single line?” responded Rosenthal. 
“Simple enough. Write your répertoire.” 

The strangest part of the story is that 
the two pianists are still good friends. 

Your MEPHISTO. 








AMERICAN GIRL’S COVENT GARDEN SUCCESS 











EDITH DE LYS AS “TOSCA” 


It has become a convention of grand 
opera that the prima donna may wear the 
most modern of modern costumes, what 
ever the period of the opera in which she 
is singing, says the London Sketch. Thus, 
in this case, we get the picture hat of to 
day in a work that goes back to the era of 
the great Napoleon. It was arranged that 
Edith de Lys should appear at Covent Gar 
den recently in “Aida.” It will be remem 
bered that she was at the Royal Opera two 
at which time she was heard in 


years ago, ' 
She was born in 


“Pagliacci” and “Tosca.” 
Boston, first studied in that city’s New 
England Conservatory; then went to Eu 
rope, sang to Mme, Cosima Wagner, and 


was advised to go to M. Jean de Reszke. 


She was with him for six months. She 
made her first professional appearance in 
Rome in 1906, playing Elsa in “Lohen 
grin.” There seems no doubt that she has 


a great career before her. 


\ new opera, entitled “Dore,” by Lu- 
cherini, produced recently in Naples, proved 
to be so reminiscent that critic re 
marked, “The composer deserves a memory 
prize such as is given in certain 


one 


‘ ’ 
schools 


“Art has nothing to do with exaggera 
tion, and never will have,” says Teresa 
Carreno 





Fritz Kreisler 
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Fitzhugh Haensel, During European 
Trip, Discovers Concertina Virtuoso 


Manager, Back in New York, Discusses the Task of Introducing Musical 
Celebrities to America—His Plans for Next Season 


“The day is probably near at hand when 
the foreign artists desirous of making 
American tours will realize the necessity of 
properly advertising themselves in the mu- 
sical papers before doing so,” said Fitz- 
Hugh W. Haensel, of the concert man- 
agerial firm of Haensel & Jones, who 
returned from Europe this week. 

“During the time of my sojourn abroad 
this was the doctrine I  everlastingly 
preached. It is certainly the truth which 
the foreign artists have to face and deal 
with. If they hope to extend the field of 
their labors beyond Europe, advertising is 
the way and the only way to accomplish 
it. It is a deterrent in keeping many artists 
from securing American engagements. The 
manager doesn’t care to undertake the task 
of introducing artists of overwhelming 
merit if they have not been heralded be- 
fore. 

“There were a number of right worthy 
artists who would beyond doubt have 
made their mark in this country if properly 
brought before the American reading pub- 
lic. I would have signed them at once, 
assured of their success, but what’s the 
use, if the American people have never 
heard of them? Merit is undoubtedly a 
good attribute, but this is an age of adver- 
tising and the persistent advertiser is going 
to win out over his brother with twice as 
much talent who doesn't. 

“It is a question of short-sightedness with 
them. They see a few dollars going out 
on paper and nothing immediately coming 
in, and don’t realize that they have to spend 
a little in order to garner a great many 
more. It takes a year to exploit them here.” 

London was the first stop on Mr. Haen- 
sel’s journey. Here he heard and signed 
Alice Lakin, the English contralto, for a 
number of appearances in this country, be- 
ginning next November. She is a high- 
class artist with reputation as an oratorio 
singer. During his stay he also enlisted 
Horatio Connell, the Philadelphia baritone. 

Serrato, whom Mr. Haensel terms the 
foremost Italian violinist of the-day, he 
also met and it is probable that the season 
after next will see him playing to American 
audiences. 

Having gone to Holland, where he found 
musical conditions in somewhat of a chaotic 
state, he continued on to Berlin. Here he 
made reciprocal arrangements with Norbert 
Salter, the great German concert manager, 
who books dates for Augusta Cottlow in 
Europe. Mr. Haensel and Salter will ex- 
change artists. 

T. Arthur Russell, Mr. Haensel arranged, 
will also look after some English engage- 
ments for Miss Cottlow. 

“One of the most remarkable incidents 
in my trip was the concert at which I 
heard Alice Shaw play the concertina. She 


is truly wonderful, playing all the violin 
concertos, accompanied by orchestra, with 
consummate ability. Next Spring she will 
come here and may make her début in 
New York with some big orchestra. 

“I spent three days with Cesar Thom- 
son in Brussels. Referring to the case of 
Francis Macmillen, the American violinist 
who is winning new laurels abroad, he said 
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FITZHUGH W. HAENSEL, 


Of the Firm of Haensel & Jones, and 
One of the Youngest and Most Suc- 
cessful of American Musical Man- 
agers 


that it would indeed be foolish for him 
to return to America while in the height of 
his popularity. This is also the case, he 
said, with Yvonne de Treville, the French- 
American opera singer formerly with the 
Henry W. Savage forces and now a prima 
donna at the Berlin Royal Opera. Year 
after next is also named as a probable time 
for her American tour. 

Mr. Haensel also visited Paris, Cologne 
and other Continental cities. 








College Musical Faculty 


Change 


Frank E. Ward will take the place of 
Professor Leonard Beecher McWhood as 
teacher of some of the advanced classes of 
music at Columbia University for the year 
1909-10. The latter instructor has been 


Columbia 
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having concluded his American 
engagements. willaccept a limited 
number of pupils at Lugano 
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DIRECTION 
Southern Concert 
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granted a year’s leave of absence. Daniel 
Gregory Mason will have charve of certain 
classes and Professor Cornelius Rtibner 
will continue his duties as director of the 
department. 


HADLEY DIRECTS AT 
WILLOW GROVE PARK 


Quaker City Music Lovers Enthu- 
siastically Greet the Composer 
and His Prize Work 


PHILADELPHIA, July 26—At Willow 
Grove. this afternoon Henry Hadley, the 
well-known American composer, conducted 
the Victor Herbert Orchestra in person 
during the rendition of his new composi- 
tion, “The Culprit Fay.” Mr. Hadley has 
only recently returned from Europe, and 
has been spending the Summer composing 
in his beautiful studio at West Chop, N. Y. 


During the past few Winters he has ap- 
peared as guest conductor of a number of 
noted orchestrans in Europe. Last Winter 
he produced his new one-act opera, “Safie,” 
with great success in Mayence, where he 
has been active as kappelmeister for the 
past two years. With his new rhapsody, 
“The Culprit Fay,” he captured the $1,000 
prize offered by the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs. He conducted the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra in the performance 
of his new work last month in Grand 
Rapids. The ovation he received this aft- 
ernoon must have been very gratifying to 
him, the audience recalling him to respond 
to spontaneous outburst of genuine en- 
thusiasm. Victor Herbert congratulated him 
heartily. 

Mr. Hadley was born at Somerville, 
Mass., in 1871, and received his musical 
education under Stephen A. Emery and 
George W. Chadwick, the latter now di- 
rector of the New England Conservatory 
of Music at Boston. After studying the 
violin at Vienna, he returned to this coun- 
try to become musical instructor at St. 
Paul’s School, Garden City, Long Island. 
He has written more than 150 songs and 
piano compositions, three overtures, three 
symphonies, string quartets and trios, sev- 
eral ballet suites and numerous other works. 
His second symphony, “The Four Seasons,” 
won the Paderewski and the New England 
Conservatory prizes in 1902. ae 8 











MISS HARRON IN READINGS 





Tennyson’s “Lady of Shalott” to Be 
Given with Special Music 


The value of a musical speaking voice 
has been demonstrated by Beatrice Harron, 
the dramatic reader, who has appeared at 
many musicales, drawing-room and studio 
recitals, and before private clubs and so- 
cieties under the direction of J. E. Francke. 

Miss Harron is not a dramatic reader in 
the accepted sense of the term. She is 
not an ordinary elocutionist who reads in 
an exaggerated manner the various scenes 
from the great plays; she is rather an 
actress who acts out in the fullest sense 
the selections which she undertakes. Her 
répertoire includes scenes from “Macbeth,” 
“Hamlet,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
“As You Like It,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Richelieu,” Sheridan’s “School for Scan- 
dal” and numerous other dramatic ex- 
cerpts. Miss Harron is constantly adding 
to her répertoire, which will eventually in- 
clude most of the available scenes from 
the greatest plays. 

She is prepared to give entire afternoons 
or can appear as one of the artists on a 
program, and, as such, adds a welcome 
variety to the usual musical program. She 
is now preparing a Browning reading and 
will in the near future present Tennyson’s 
“Lady of Shalott,” for which special music 
is being written. Her ability to present 
plays and scenes is not confined to English, 
since she can give certain scenes in French. 
This latter work has been taken up with 
the intention of supplying the need of 
French clubs for dramatic performances 
in that language. 

Miss Harron will tour this country under 
the direction of Mr. Francke and will 
make many appearances with the several 
colleges and the leading clubs. The excel- 
lence of her acting is guaranteed by the 
fact that she is the pupil of Adeline Stan- 
hope Wheaicroft, the well-known teacher 
of dramatic art. 
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CLEVELAND'S MUSICAL 
FOLK ON VACATIONS 


William A. Becker Busy Preparing 
for a Long Concert Tour— 
Some Studios Still Open 


CLEVELAND, O., July 26.—While most of 
the prominent musicians and teachers have 
either left the city or are preparing to go 
away for the month of August, there are 


a few exceptions to the general rule and 
here and there may be found hard work- 
ers who so far have managed to keep busy 
during the first part of the Summer, but 
now say that they will open their studios 
only several days a week until about the 
middle of September. 

James A. McMahon, the basso, is to be 
a member of the mixed quartet at the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church commencing the 
first Sunday in August. He fills the va- 
cancy left by Francis J. Sadlier, who sails 
for Europe early next month. 

Gustave W. Ronfort, musical director of 
the English Grand Opera Company, is 
home for a short vacation. Mr. Ronfort 
has been engaged to direct the last concert 
to be given by the Symphony Orchestra of 
Washington, D. C., this season. 

William A. Becker, the American pianist, 
who is to be heard in recital the coming 
season under the direction of the Mason 
& Hamlin Company, is busy preparing his 
programs at his beautiful home a few miles 
west of Cleveland on the Lake. 

William John Hall, the English tenor 
located at St. Louis, has arranged to stop 
over here this week and give a private 
recital for some invited members of the 
different musical clubs of this city. 

At the recent Ohio Music Teachers’ 
meeting at Toledo the following artists 
from this city helped to make the music 
program a success: T. Stephen Ejichelber- 
ger, tenor; Etta Florence Musser, soprano, 
and Charles W. Rowe, pianist. 

Harry P, Cole, tenor, back from a fish- 
ing trip, is looking as brown as a berry, 
and Edwin H. Douglass, another tenor, and 
his family, will be away from the city 
until the middle of September. 

J. Garfield Chapman, the violinist, has 
closed a number of good concert bookings 
through Manager A. F. Wands. Mr. Chap- 
man is to devote one day a week to teach- 
ing at Galion, O., and one day at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music at Akron, O. 
While at Cleveland he will be at the head 
of the violin department of the Cleveland 
School of Music. 

_ Albert R. Davis, director of the Singers’ 
Club, reports that the club has engaged all 
of its soloists for the coming season. 

Johann H. Beck is considering the form- 
ation of a string sextet for this season. 

Charles G. Sommer, director of the Can- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, is home from a 
cruise on the Lakes. 

A. F. Wands has closed a contract to 
represent William A. Becker, the pianist, 
in the Middle West. Mr. Wands will rep- 
resent the Adamowski Trio, Janet Duff, 
the English contralto; Alice Merritt-Coch- 
ran, the New York soprano, and others in 
conjunction with Manager Bigelow, of Bos- 
ton. 

The Semi-Chorus of the Rubinstein Club 
of this city will sing at Lakeside (Ohio) 
Chautauqua Assembly on Saturday and 
Sunday, July 31 and August 1. 

Wilson G. Smith, the musician and critic, 
has a new motor-boat and is spending most 
of his spare time on Lake Erie. 

Harry Clyde Brooks, director of the Con- 
servatory of Music, Lake Erie College, has 
opened a studio here, where he may be 
found two days a week during the Sum- 
mer. Etta Florence Musser, the soprano, is 
spending the Summer with her parents at 
Medina, O. J. R. Hall, of this city, will 
again be at the head of the organ depart- 
ment at Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 

A. F. W. 
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EVA WILCKE 
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the German Language 
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Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cella Craft, of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah, of the Stadt Theatre, Leip- 
zig; George Hamlin and many other 
prominent artists. 
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PREPARES PUPILS FOR GABRILOWITSCH 
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Indianapolis Girl Has Had Great 
Success as a Teacher 
in Berlin 


BerLIn, July 10:—The work of Frances 
McElwee is of special interest to Americans 
here, as she has fitted herself into a neg- 
lected but much needed niche of the work 
of educating fine pianists and musicians. 
Primarily, she prepares pupils for the ad- 
vanced course of study with Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, but her work is not by any means 
confined to this; so many young and gifted 
Americans come over here to-study with 
some great artist too superficially prepared 
to be able to get the full benefit of work 


with such a man. Miss McElwee bridges 
the gap between the aspiring pupil and the 
master. She does not attempt to retain a 
pupil a moment after she feels he is able 
to absorb the greater learning which only a 
great artist can impart and inspire a young 
artist to receive. It was because Gabrilo- 
witsch found students who went to him 
from Miss McElwee better prepared than 
any others to receive what he has to give 
that he made her his special preparatory 
teacher. He does all his teaching in her 
studio, their work going hand in hand, and 
they are planning class work for next sea- 
son in which pupils of both will participate. 

Other teachers, however, also send pupils 
to her and receive them from her hands. 
She has also special courses of her own 
quite independent of her preparatory work, 
and her teaching is not entirely confined to 
Americans, as she teaches in German as 
well as in English, and in spite of their 
greater general knowledge of music, often 
finds the same faults in German as in Amer- 
ican students. 

Miss McElwee’s work has also the warm 
approbation of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nik- 
isch, who continually recommended her. 
Mrs. Nikisch has shared Miss McElwee’s 
studio for the past two years for her classes 
in interpretation, all of which gives a very 
cosmopolitan tone to the charming studio 
at No. 21 Neue Winterfeldstrasse, in the 
west end of town, where one may say the 
American colony is almost in possession. 

Miss McElwee is an Indianapolis girl, 
who graduated from the Metropolitan 
School of Music under Flora Hunter some 
years ago, even at that early day acting as 
assistant teacher. This work was supple- 
mented by study in Chicago under William 
H. Sherwood for two years, during which 
time she continued teaching at the Metro- 
politan School in Indianapolis. She then 
came abroad and studied for four years 
with Mme. Stenanoff in Berlin. This was 
followed by a period of a year and a half 
in America, where she was called to take 
charge of the entire music department of 
the Western College at Oxford, O. A seri- 
ous illness overtaking her mother, she was 
recalled to Berlin, where she has remained 
for the past four years. While not a pupil 
of Leschetizky, Miss McElwee has rwee 
his favor, and has spent a few weeks u 
several occasions in ‘Vienna, hearing him 
give lessons and receiving from him much 
personal help and encouragement, knowing 














FRANCES McELWEE 


Indianapolis Pianist, Who Has Made a 
Name for Herself as a Teacher in 
Europe 


all sides of his method through this un- 
usual op ortunity, 

Miss Mick ‘lwee’s home is a unique and 
important feature of the American colony 
life here, as it affords not only a delightful 
home, with chaperonage to young girls, but 
also a rendezvous for artists. 

LILLIAN JEFFREYS PETRI. 





Herbert Plays Dr. J. Mendelsohn’s 
March at Willow Grove 


PHILADELPHIA, July 26.—Victor Herbert 
and his orchestra have been filling an en- 
gagement at Willow Grove Park, giving 
concerts both afternoon and evening. The 
programs have contained many notable 
compositions and have been much applaud- 
ed. One of the most popular numbers on 
a recent program was the march triom- 
phale, “Holger Danske,” by Dr. J. Men- 
delsohn, of New York. This composition 
was given such a reception that it will be 
repeated on another program in the near 
future. The composer was present at its 
rendition and was much gratified by its 
cordial reception. 

An enjoyable musicale was given last 
week at the home of the Misses Wieser, 
in Washington, D. C. The program was a 
varied one, including vocal selections by 
Frederick Hodge, piano numbers by Lena 
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Murray, violin solos by Mr. Castallaine and 
‘cello compositions by Mr. Rice. Florence 
Wieser, who is well-known in Washington 
musical circles, rendered several ’cello num- 
bers, accompanied by her sister, Ludwika 
Wieser. 


PROMINENT TEACHERS 
LEAVE CONSERVATORY 








Kansas City Musicians Open Indepen- 
dent Studios with Corps of Com- 
petent Assistants 


Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—E. Gene- 
vieve Lichtenwalter ‘and Jennie Schultz, 
who have been deans respectively of the 
piano and vocal departments of the Kansas 
City Conservatory of Music and Art for 
the past two years, have resigned their 
positions. Miss Lichtenwalter will open a 
school of her own in the Studio Building 
September 1, and will have for her as- 


sistants Elva Fuller, Mrs. Hoad, Pauline 
Whitelaw, Jessie Casebolt and Hildur 
Bartholson. Mrs. Schultz will also open 


studios in the Studio Building, her assist- 
ant teachers being Alice Bradley, Chris- 
tine McConnell, Maude Russell Waller and 
Edna Forsythe. Both of these teachers 
stand high in musical circles of the city. 

Mme. Louise Rieger, who: recently re- 
turned from study with Mme. Marchesi, 
has been engaged to take charge of the 
vocal department of the Conservatory. As 
yet, no one has been engaged to head the 
piano department. 

Myrtle Irene Mitchell, who has been 
studying in Chicago several years, has re- 
turned to Kansas City. Miss Mitchell has 
made plans to give Kansas City music 
lovers a delightful Winter of music. Be- 
ginning October 21, she has arranged for 
ten Friday afternoon concerts by musi- 


cians of international fame. Those en- 
gaged are Mme. Gadski, Mme. Sembrich, 
Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, Moriz Rosenthal, 


Alice Wilson, either Kreisler or Elman, 
George Hamlin, David Bispham and a 
joint recital by Ysaye and Carreno. 

Harriett Barse, who has been in Berlin 
the past year studying pipe organ under 
Irrang, was chosen one of four from among 
1,600 students to play in the annual concert 
at the Stern Conservatory in the great 
Philharmonie Hall. She was further com- 
plimented by being asked to play in the 
American Church. 

Announcement is made of the marriage 
of Josephine Ridgeway Rea, pianist to Law- 
rence Ammons, her assistant teacher. 


M. R. W. 





HISTORIC ORGAN REPLACED 





Instrument in King’s Chapel, Boston, 


Inspected by Handel 


Boston, July 24.—Workmen were en- 
gaged to-day in assembling the parts of 
the modern organ which is to replace the 
instrument in the historic King’s Chapel, 
which was installed in 1756. 

The latter, which was imported from 
London, was a sensation in its day, and 
many famous musicians have sat at its key- 
board. Tradition has it that before its 
exportation it was tested and approved by 
Handel himself. On this occasion, as well 
as for other sentiments, as many as pos- 
sible of the original parts will have place 
in the remodeled structure. 


Maud Powell for Minneapolis 


In addition to the orchestral appearances 
already announced for Maud Powell next 
season she has been engaged as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on 
November 21. Ysaye had a date reserved 
for him, January 21, which was offered to 
Mme. Powell, but the existence of con- 





tracts for the whole of Mme. Powell’s time 
during January, February and March pre- 
cluded the possibility of her acceptance. 
It has therefore been arranged for Mme. 
Powell to appear at the first Sunday con- 
cert of the season, when it is expected she 
will present a concerto new to this country, 
the name of which will be announced 
when word from Emil Oberhoffer, now in 
Europe, has been received. Mr. Oberhoffer 
has expressed a wish to Mme. Powell that 
she play the Sibelius concerto, but, in view 
of a novelty, he will perhaps be pe -rsuaded 
to postpone the Finnish composer's work to 
her next engagement with the orchestra. 


The city of Mayence, Germany, is going 
to erect a Richard Wagner Hall as a tribute 
to the Bayreuth master’s memory. 
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LEON RENNAY “SNAPPED” IN ROME 
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Léon Rennay, the American bariton-martin, who has had remarkable success in 


Rome, London and other European cities this season, 


will return to America in 


October for an extended tour through this country under the management of 


Charles Wagner. 


Doria Pamphilia, Rome, with a view of the Roman Campagna and St. 


the background. 


The above photograph was taken on the terrace of the Villa 


Peter’s in 











FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Campanini and Hammerstein 


Lonpon, July 15, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusitcaAL AMERICA: 

I have read in various American publi- 
cations statements attributed to Oscar Ham- 
merstein to the effect that Campanini, the 
conductor, was “an expensive luxury.” 

Being a great admirer of Maestro Cam- 
panini and his talents—may I not say 
genius?—I ask if you will not print this 
sentiment, published in the Brooklyn Eagle 
last Spring, and which seems to me an 
effectual answer to the charge: 

“Mr. Hammerstein has only his own 
pocketbook to draw upon, and he, of course, 
has to count the cost of his productions, 
but if he begins cheapening at the very 
point which gave his company artistic 
standing in New York, on the theory that 
his audiences do not know the difference, 
he will run a grave risk. Perhaps his audi- 


ences did not know when he began, but 
with Campanini he has taught them and 
they will not stand for a slipshod ensemble 
at one house when they can get a good one 
half a mile away. Of couse, ensemble 
makes no difference on the nights that 
Mary Garden dances Salomé, but that can’t 
go on forever, and when the undress craze 
is over Mr. Hammerstein will need real 
music, a real conductor and real rehearsals.” 

It seems only justice due Signor Cam- 
panini, especially now that he is no longer 


in America to reply for himself. 
Farr PLay. 


John Towers Discovers a Genius 


St. Louis, July 23, 1900. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 
Nobody, outside a lunatic asylum, needs 
telling that there are never lacking “Smart 
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CONTRALTO—Voice Culture 


EDWARD DE RESZKE. the World s Greatest 
Basso, says: ‘ After hearing Alfred Hiles Bergen 
sing, I must say that his teacher, Mrs von 


where even angels might fear to tread. 
Such a one has quite recently made his 
presence felt right here in St. Louis. After 
glancing over, in quite a casual way, a few 
of the 27,015 titles in my forthcoming “Dic- 
tionary of Operas and Operettas which 
Have Been Performed on the Public Stage, 
from the Earliest Times to the End of 
1905,” he most magnanimously offered his 
services as translator. Although well aware 
of the fact that the class of persons who 
will use this dictionary are fully capable of 
doing their own translating, I yielded to 
the importunity of this very partially de- 
veloped genius in the linguistical line, and 
herewith append a few of his brilliant cor- 
ruscations of intellect, more or less. Need- 
less to say that they are not to be taken 
absolutely as final and introvertible. They 
are, in fact, given here merely to demon- 
strate how dangerous a little knowledge is, 
notably on the part of sucking Solons who, 
if they only knew how little they really 
know, would be much more chary than at 
present in—well, to put it plainly—‘teach- 


ing their grandmothers how to suck eggs” 


ORIGINAL TITLES. 


Amor e dispetto 

Amor (L’) flechi 

Amor non ha legge 
Amour (L’) risque tout 
Asi en la terre 
Badhaus (Das) bei Wien 


Baron Cespuglio 

Barone (Il) di 
fritta 

Base Schwendler 

Billedet og Bustan 

Carlo il calvo 

Cour d’ Ognon 

Danoe, re d’ argo 

Don Chisciotte 

Dos (Los) nosas 

Duca (Il) Nottalone 

Un giorno di Regno 

Gunnloed 

Marchese (Le) forain 

Mariage au gros sel 

Margots. (Les trois) 

Momus sur la terre 

Mosquetoros (Los) de 
la Reina 

Pompe (Le) dell’Istrio 

Le petit poucet 

Il ratto delle Sabine 

La belle poule 

Prince (Lew) de Noisy 

Regenbrueder. (Die) 

Roderico, re de Goti 

Soeur Agnes 

Studenti e Sartine 

Vennega 

Verstoerung (Die) von 
Worms 

Waffenschmied (Der) zu 
Worms 

Werter e Carlotta 

Widder. (Der guldene) 


Sarde 


Sincerely, 


LUNATIC TRANSLATIONS. 


Love is dyspeptic 

Fleshy love 

Love has no legs 

Love is a risk for all 

It’s easy on earth 

The bad _ house 
Vienna 

Baron Cess-pool 

The Baron of fried sar- 
dines 

Base swindler 

Billy. dat hog’s. bustin 

Charles the calf 

The onion cure 

Danao the slang king 

The donkey’s chet 

The dose of noses 

The Duke is not alone 

A rainy day 

A gunload 

The foreign Marquis 

Marriage is a big sell 

The three maggots 

Momus on the tear 


The 


near 


Queen’s mosquitos 

The pump of history 

The little pussy 

The sabine rats 

The bell-pull 

The noisy Prince 

The rainy brothers 

Roderico, the goat king 

Sour Agnes 

Students and sardines 

Vinegar 

The destruction of 
worms 

The armourer’s two 
worms 

Werter is a carload 

The golden Widow 


Joun Towers. 


An Appreciation from the South 


NASHVILLE 


TENN., July 17, 1900. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL "AMERIC A: 


Enclosed is my check for $2, 


for which 


please renew my ‘subse ription to your paper. 


It is more than worth the price, 
would not be without it. 


and I 
I consider it the 


best musical paper published. 
Respectfully, 


Datsy LENAHAN. 


For the Best of Musical Publications 
PHOENIX, Ariz., July 14, 1900. 


To the Editor of Musica. 


AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find money order to 
cover my subscription for the best of mu- 
sical publications until December 16, 1900. 


U. S. MUSICAL INVASION 
OF GERMANY BEMOANED 


Beatrice Lauer-Cottlar’s Accent Fools 
Managers—“Simplicissimus” Pic- 
tures Indians in Orchestra! 


Comical results have signalized the Amer- 
icanization of the Berlin Royal Opera. The 
comic weeklies are giving full notice to the 
indignation of the people. In a recent edi- 
tion of Simplicissimus there was a picture 
of a tribe of Comanche Indians playing 


in an orchestra, their chief using a toma- 
hawk as a conductor’s baton. 

A late instance is that of Beatrice Lauer- 
Cottlar, who did so well in a leading role in 
Fidelia last May that she was asked to 
sign a contract for next year. Accordingly, 
she will sing in “Lohengrin,” “Tristan” and 
“The Flying Dutchman.” She is simply a 
link in the long chain of American singers 
now appearing in the German houses. 

It was as a “guest” from the Strasburg 
Opera House, after having acquired a per- 
fect German accent by several years’ stay 
in Vienna, that she came to Berlin. In 
fact, her German was such, added to the 
Teutonic sound of her name, that her 
American nationality was not suspected. 
When signing the contract she was obliged 
to declare herself an American “citizen- 
ess,” which it was said precipitated fright- 
ful language on the part of the officials. 

Von Strauss (not “Salomé’s” com- 
poser) said that all the Berlin Opera House 
now requires is an American souffleuse or 
promptress. 

At one of the last performances at the 
Berlin Opera previous to the vacation there 
was a performance of “The Huguenots,” in 
which three Americans filled the three lead- 
ing roles. 

Not alone in Berlin is the American in- 

vasion feared. Munich, Carlsruhe, Stutt- 
gart, Leipsic, Breslau and Cologne are in 
the same predicament, and the German un- 
employed singers are moaning that there 
are more and more to follow. 

The young American voices are not only 
more pleasing than the German, but they 
have greater adaptability and inclination for 
hard, continued work. 





Garnett Hedge in Kansas 


Garnett Hedge, the Chicago tenor, is at 
Ottawa, Kan., this week doing Chautauqua 
work. Following this engagement he goes 
to Colorado to appear in concert and recital. 
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Adolf Falk, organist, formerly of Trin- 
ity M. E, Church, Meriden, Conn., who is 
now located at Seattle, W ash., as teacher 
of music, and organist at the First Swedish 
Baptist Church in that city, is meeting with 
the West. He recently 
gave a recital which was highly commended 
by the Seattle papers. He was assisted at 
this recital by Robert Johnson, tenor. 





Giovanni Zenatello, the tenor, is to be 
one of Ostende’s stars this Summer. 
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Carl Burrian’s Benefactress Only a Myth, After All—Mark Ham- 
bourg Says that Traditions Deaden the Soul and the Emotions 
—Vienna Wagnerian Soprano to Marry a Dramatist—Sixty 
Years No Impediment to “Fidelio” and ‘Donna Anna,” 
Lehmann Thinks—Chopin Concerts in Paris—Emanuel Moor 
Produces a ’Cello Quartet-—What a Munich Chorus Will 








O other singer in Europe has as good a 
press agent as Carl Burrian. The 
New York admirer, feminine and presum- 
ably elderly, who died a few months ago 
leaving $200,000 to him, turns out to have 
been a myth, after all. “Ah, ’tis a dream,” 
sings the Metropolitan Siegfried—a pipe 
dream, doubtless. Still, through the spread- 
ing of the first report the seed of a pos- 
sible rich harvest for tenors has been 
scattered broadcast and, as Die Signale 
observes, wealthy old art-enamored ladies 
will perhaps find it an appealing suggestion 
to leave their earthly possessions to this 
or that Knight of the High C’s. 
ee 6 


T’S “a fig for traditions” with Mark 

Hambourg. What are they but musical 
chloroforms that deaden the soul and the 
emotions This muscular young pianist 
raises his voice in protest against the 
“tyranny” the term “tradition” wields over 
virtuoso and interpretative artists—evi- 
dently the former do not belong to the 
general classification of the latter—through 
musical philistines. 

“These people,” he notes in a Message 
from Dieppe to the Musical Standard, 
“seem to forget the great difference be- 
tween style and tradition in interpretation 
and to confuse the two things. Style, be- 
ing the form which clothes the music as 
words clothe ideas, of course remains of 
its age, unchanging and stamped with the 
character of the time which generated it. 
But the life in the music surely may take 
color from every successive touch that 
strives to evoke it—have we not here the 
credentials of its immortality and _ tradi- 
tion? What is this Shibboleth that has 
become such a dragon in music nowadays, 
what do people really mean by the word? 
I, myself, can never quite make it out. 
Do they really imagine seriously that they 
know exactly how Bach, Beethoven, and so 
forth, intended their works to be rendered? 
Surely this is nonsense. If there had been 
phonographs or gramophone records then 
perhaps it would have been possible.” 

Mr. Hambourg is inclined to doubt that 
the composer should always be the _ best 
judge of how his work should be, per- 
formed. It is his opinion that all great 
works of music cannot be confined to one 
special interpretation—‘the very art is too 
elusive and intangible for such _ restric 
tions.” In illustration whereof he cites the 
instances of how Tschaikowsky, when he 
first heard his piano concerto in B flat 
minor played by a great artist, was quite 
overcome with surprise and pleasure and 
remarked that he had never imagined it 
would or could sound like that. 

“When after years of careful study, much 
thought and having acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the letter and tendency of 
the music, an artist then comes before his 
public with a conception evolved by him- 
self out of the impression the work has 
made on his particular mind, surely he 
must not be condemned because he brings 
the composer’s message home to the hearts 
of his hearers warmed by the magnetism 
of his own imagination.” 

Passive disciples of established formulae 
Mr. Hambourg thinks very often lack the 
courage and energy to think and feel for 
themselves. “They are too lazy to face the 
hostility which, strange to say, in this world 
all individualism has to incur.” But then 
there are those others to whom individual 
personality means everything, as few of us 
need to be reminded, although few of us 
would describe them as a class quite so 
imposingly as “the fighters, the strivers 
after new beauties, new ideas, new vitality 
in evervthing, who cannot be content to 
accept the views of others without trying 
to find out for themselves.” For them the 


plea is made: “Is not the work of these 
strugglers after new and higher expres- 
sion also of value even when sometimes 
the impetuosity of youth or the exuberance 
of temperament seems to distort their 
point of view to those who cannot or do 
not wish to understand them ?” 


~v 








opera in Berlin. From Bayreuth, where 
_She is singing Ortrud, Fraulein von Mil- 
denburg announces her engagement to 
Hermann Bahr, a well-known critic and 
dramatist of Vienna, whose plays lave 
made their way to Paris. 

The bride-elect is one of those useful 
Wagnerian singers treasured by the Ger- 
man opera director because the range and 
quality of their voices are as well adapted 
to mezzo-soprano rdles as to the higher 
dramatic. Her Jsolde was the great Wag- 
nerian success of the Covent Garden season 
two years ago. In the Vienna production 
of Strauss’s “Elektra” last Spring she 
shared Lucille Marcel’s title-role triumph 
with her potent impersonation of Clytem- 
nestra, the part created by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink in Dresden. It was _ this 
achievement that brought her an offer from 
Max Reinhardt of Berlin to introduce her 
on the legitimate dramatic stage. 

. Gea 


OW that Hermann Klein has taken up 
the thread of his old London life 





{From a drawing made for The Sketch. | 


THE LOBBY OF THE PARIS OPERA 


One of the most fascinating spectacles in Paris is offered to the visitor who 
takes his stand at the foot of the grand staircase in the lobby of the National Opéra 


House on opera nights. 


The panoramic scene of “shimmering satin and sparkling 


jewels” creates a vivid impression of the grace and riches of the gay French 


capital. 





We have to go back to the fact that it 
always has been and doubtless always will 
be as long as the world lasts, “this continual 
war between the apostles of established 
traditions, the red-tape people who try to 
shut up the living soul of music in an 
official glass case, and the so-called Van- 
dals who attempt to break the glass and 
let the caged spirit out! And who shall 
judge between them?” 

Ss ss @ 
HE Vienna Court Opera’s principal 
Wagnerian soprano, Anna von Mil- 
denburg, is Cupid’s most illustrious victim 
in the foreign music world this Summer, 
with the possible exception of Hermann 
sura, now managing a special season of 


once more, determined never again to 
break it, he will lose no time in preparing 
a sequel to his “Thirty Years of Musical 
Life in London.” The new book is to be 
a resumé of his musical experiences of 
nearly eight years in New York. The 
former chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing organized 
in this country a few years ago will open 
his new studio in Bechstein Hall for stud- 
ents of singing in September. 
* * * 
HE Gura Opera Season in Berlin has 
had a somewhat checkered career 
artistically so far. The Sembrich fare- 
wells a few days after its opening set a 
standard that has not since been reached, 


despite Lilli Lehmann’s Fidelio and Donna 
Anna appearances, Edyth Walker’s Salomé 
and several other special attractions. 

As for Lehmann, with all due respect 
and reverence for her great art, her 
staunchest admirers now begin to wish 
she would leave the field of opera to sing- 
ers that are under sixty. She can rely 
upon crowded concert halls, however, for 
five years yet and more. As one of the 
greatest opera stars that has ever lived she 
dies hard, and it would not surprise many 
people to see her carry out her expressed 
desire to come to New York next Spring 
for a few farewell appearances at the 
Metropolitan. 

Edyth Walker was acclaimed as Salomé 
but the Berlin critics treated her Countess 
in “The Marriage of Figaro” rather rough- 
ly. Claiming thatthe farcical arrangements 
made for rehearsals made it impossible 
to appear at one’s best, she abruptly can- 
celled her further engagements there and 
returned to Hamburg. 

The latest visitors of importance have 
been Felix Mottl, conductor, and Zdenka 
Fassbender, dramatic soprano, from the 
Musical Court Opera. Besides the “Sa- 
witri’” fiasco Mottl conducted “Tristan und 
Isolde” and “Die Meistersinger.” As /solde 
Fraulein Fassbender was a disappointment 
to the Berliners. She proved to be one of 
the many who build up a superficial Wag- 
nerian vocal art on the principle of de- 
claiming without knowing how to sing first 
of all. Her 7ristan was Aloys Pennarini, 
who does not fare very well outside of 
Hamburg. 

The star of “Die Meistersinger” was 
fritz Feinhals as Hans Sachs. The Munich 
baritone also brought Berlin to his feet 
with his Hollinder in “The Flying Dutch- 
man.” The Senta on this occasion was 
Kaschowska, of the Metropolitan. 

There were three Lohengrin perform- 
ances within seven days. One of the Or- 
truds was Frieda Langendorff, about whom 
the critics had many complimentary things 
to say. The first Lohengrin was Heinrich 
Knote, who was criticized for failing to 
sink his personality in the part, then came 
Sembrich from Dresden to inspire expres- 
sive shrugs of the shoulders in the audi 
torium. The third was the heroic tenor 
“find” of the year, according to August 
Spanuth’s estimate in Die Signale, a young 
singer named Miller from Diisseldorf, who 
had previously distinguished himself as 
Florestan in “Fidelio,” 

A new soubrette has arisen in the lyric 
horizon in Lola Antét de Padilla, of illus 
trious parentage. She was at the Berlin 
Komische Oper for a short time but was 
not satisfied with her opportunities there. 
Andreas Dippel heard her at the Gura 
Opera a few weeks ago and tried to secure 
her for the Metropolitan, but he was too 
late—the Intendant of the Royal Opera had 
spoken first. : 

* * * 
PARIS and the Parisians have been 


paying homage to Chopin’s memory 


with special concerts. At the Trocadéro 
a festival program was given under the 
auspices of Comoedia. The most unex- 


pected feature was a poem entitled “La 
musique” from the versatile pen of Camille 
Saint-Saéns, which was read by Madeleine 
Roch. This followed a eulogy of the great 
composer offered by Alfred Bruneau. 

Otherwise the program was confined 
strictly to Chopin. Félia Litvinne sang a 
group of his songs in Polish; Lucien 
Wurmser and André Hekking played the 
polonaise for piano and ’cello; Wanda 
Landowska, who as one of Poland’s most 
distinguished daughters, laid aside her 
harpischord classics for the moment to play 
two or three of the mazurkas and the pre- 
lude in D flat; Raoul Pugno added a 
scherzo and a polonaise, with the nocturne 
in F sharp as an encore, and joined M. 
Wurmser in the rondo for the piano, and 
after that there was dancing by Mme. 
Pavlova and M. Korsoff, of the Russian 
ballet. At the end of the program a hyp- 
notic dancer, Mile. Magdeleine, went into 
a trance and illustrated the emotions in 
spired in her by the Chopin music played 
by M. Wurmser. 

tefore this event a smaller, but possibly, 
more select memorial musicale was given 
by Raoul Pugno and Camille Mauclair at 
the Salle Pleyel. M. Mauclair essayed a 
lengthy appreciation of Chopin, but it was 
Pugno’s playing that. the crowd had come 
out to hear—his playing of the Ballade in 


[Continued on next page] 
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G minor, the Scherzo in B flat minor, the 
Polonaise in E flat, the Impromptu in C 
sharp minor, the “Berceuse” and the Valse 
in A flat. 

Emanuel Moor progresses steadily in the 
favor of the French, surprising as it may 
seem to those who knew him during his 
modest and short-lived New York career. 
A concert of his works given as well as he 
could wish, brought him into the limelight 
again a fortnight ago. Jacques Thibaud, 
the violinist, Pablo Casals, the Spanish 
‘cellist, and ‘Alfred Cortot, pianist, joined 
forces in a trio; Casals and the composer 
played the Sonata in A minor; piano solos 
Dumesnil and 


were given by Maurice 
Héléne Ziélinska. But the climax came 
with a Suite for four ‘cellos that was 


written within three days. It was played 
by Casals, Diron Alexanian, one Salmon 
and André Hekking, who, by-the-way, is 
not related to Anton Hekking, the German 
cellist. 
m icé 

M UNICH’S Concert Society for Choral 

Singing announces for its first con- 
cert next season a novelty in the form of 
a “Faust Rhapsody” by the new Kurt von 
Wolff, who would doubtless still be un- 
known had not Ludwig Hess stood god- 
father to a group of his songs at last 
month’s festival of the Allegemeiner 
Deutscher Musik-Verein in Stuttgart. 


The fledgling composer will find him- 


self in the company of Schubert—repre- 
sented by a “Benedictus” and “Hallelujah,” 
his Serenade for women’s voices and “Gott 
in der Natur”—and Hugo Wolf, whose 
“Elfenlied,” “Mignon” and “Der Feuerrei- 
ter” will be sung. What’s in a name, any- 
way? The newcomer will have an oppor- 
tunity to determine whether it is any ad- 
vantage to have a “von” and an extra “f” 
in his name. There is a third composer 
with a similar name, one Erich Wolff, 
whose songs have graced—at least we as- 
sume so—the programs of many London 
recitals this season. 

The conductor of this Munich choir is 
Ludwig Hess. Finding the career of. one 


of Germany’s most popular concert tenors 
an inadequate outlet for the fires that 
burn within, he began to compose a few 
years ago, and last season he acquired a 
baton. He has arranged for four concerts 
in all next season. The second, in De- 
cember, will be given over to Bach's Christ- 
mas Oratorio; the third, in March, to 
Bach’s “Passion According to St. John,” 
and in May Handel’s “Acis and Galatea” 
will be sung with scenic accessories. Fa- 
miliar names on the list of soloists are those 
of Adrienne von Kraus-Osborne and Dr. 
Felix von Kraus, also Johannes Mess- 
chaert. 
* * * 
HOWEVER the Germans in general may 
be divided as to the compative artistic 

worth of orchestral concerts, with soloists 
and without, the patrons of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra make clear their atti- 
tude by thronging the Philharmonie when 
solo artists appear and leaving many of 
the seats unoccupied when merely a con- 
sistent orchestral program is offered. On 
the other hand, seats are always at a pre- 
mium for the ten symphony concerts given 
every season at the Royal Opera House, 
conducted now by Richard Strauss as Felix 
Weingartner’s successor, and at these con- 
certs soloists are rare occurrances, 

Conductor Arthur Nikisch has already 
completed his engagements for the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra’s ten subscription eve- 
nings and corresponding public Proben. 
Ferruccio Busoni, Harold Bauer and Eu- 
géne Ysaye head the list. The others are 
Max Pauer, of Stuttgart, and Conrad An- 
sorge, pianists; Bronislaw Hubermann, who 
has been creating a stir the last year or 
two, Carl Flesch and Stefi Geyer, violin- 
ists, and Johannes Messchaert, the Dutch 
baritone. 

* ¢ 6 
ALA opera performances will be con- 
spicuous features of the national cele- 

bration festivities to be held in Rome in 
1911. For the first time in the city’s history 
Wagner’s complete “Ring” tetralogy will 
be given. In addition -new, or at any rate 
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operas by contemporary Ital- 
ians will be produced, notably Mascagni’s 
“Tsabeau,” Leoncavallo’s “Camicia Rossa,” 
Giordano’s “La Festa del Nilo” and Puc- 
cini’s “La Fanciulla del West” (“Tle Girl 
of the Golden West”), which will be held 
back in Rome, at least, for this ig 1s 


unpublished, 








AMERICAN GIRL WHO 
HAS SUNG LABIA’S 
ROLES IN BERLIN 














Jeanet Allen as “Tosca” 


BERLIN, July 18.—Jeanet Allen, the young 
American singer who took Maria Labia’s 
place at the Komische Oper last Fall, has 
had a triumphant season. Berlin critics 
have given her high praise for her singing 
and acting, and as Carmen she has won the 
admiration of all Berlin. Two operas in 
which she has won success are the “Tales 
of Hoffman” and “Tosca.” 


Deplores Cheap, Worthless Music 
R. L. H., be he musician or of the laity, has 
voiced a good slogan in writing to the 








New York Times when he says: “We are 
certainly plagued with far too much cheap, 
worthless music. There is so much keen 
enjoyment in really good music. All that 
is necessary is to familiarize the great mass 
of the people with it by having the excel- 
lent concert café gardens of Berlin and 
Chicago—yes, Chicago here, or the small 
‘salles de musiques’ of Paris, where one 
can hear Schubert, Saint-Saéns and Rubin- 
stein for a small fee.” 


MUSIC IN TORONTO 








A New Pipe Organ Assured for City’s 
Big Concert Hall 


Toronto, July 26.—It is expected by 
Stewart Houston, manager of Massey Hall, 
which seats 4,000 people and provides the 
only means for giving the local choral and 
orchestral concerts, that a new pipe organ 
will be installed by the philanthropic sup- 
porters of the Music Hall before the com- 
ing Winter has far advanced. The present 
instrument is in admittedly bad condition. 

May Hinckley, for some years a promi- 
nent soloist in Toronto churches, has re- 
turned to Kingston, Ont., to live. 

David Ross, the Canadian basso, who re- 
cently took up residence in Franklin, Pa., 
has returned for the Summer months and 
is taking a class of students. 

The appointment of a professor of music 
to the newly created department in the 
University of Toronto will, it is understood, 
be given to an “outsider,” and will not in 
any event be awarded until the Fall. The 
choice of a musician has been left to a 
special committee containing no representa- 
tives of local musical interests, so that all 
danger of local or outside ill feeling has 
been guarded against. The salary will be a 
substantial one. B. B. 





Old Operas and New Clothes 
[From the New York Sun.] 


It might have seemed as if the success of 
“Louise” had made “Trilby” possible as an 
operatic libretto if it were not true that 
both Mascagni and Leoncavallo had thought 
of using the novel of Du Maurier in the 
Perhaps the play 
by Paul Potter suggested the text to these 
composers, since the dramatist seized the 
only theatrical element in the book and 
crystallized it in a play that has met with 
more general success than any other dram- 
atized novel since “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and “East Lynne.” The particular genius 
of this play lies in its adroit use of the 
hypnotism motive, and to this element its 
enduring success is due, although in the 
novel it is not emphasized for dramatic 
effect. 





An English millionaire has come to the 
aid of the National Opera movement in his 
country with a promised endowment of 
$1,500,000, 
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COMPOSERS’ MONUMENTS ATTRACT ATTENTION OF AMERICAN VISITORS 








Mme. Marianna Blaauw, of Buffalo, has 
recently returned from a musical pilgrim- 
age in Europe, during which she was espe- 
cially interested in the denkmals or memo- 
rials to the great composers. In Bonn the 
impressive statue of Beethoven, a view of 
which Mme. Blaauw brought with her to 
this country, attracts the attention of Amer- 


ican visitors. This monument was erected 


elie 


meee nen = —_— ~ adi inna 


On the Left: the Beethoven Monument at Bonn; 
in the Center, the Schumann Memorial at Bonn, 


and on the Right the 





by the citizens of the great composer’s birth- 
place. The fund for erecting the Schumann 
monument, in the same city, was started at 
the Schumann Music Festival in 1873, under 
the directorship of Joachim, and with Clara 
Schumann, Stockhausen and Brahms among 
the soloists. The sculptor, Donndorf, was 
selected to make this denkmal, which was 
dedicated on May 2, 1880, in the presence 
of the Schumann family and hosts of 
friends and musicians. With the most 


Liszt Statue in Weimar. 


beautiful Spring weather and the singing The Liszt denkmal, of splendid white 
of a chorus under Brahms’s direction, marble, stands in a lovely park in Weimar, 
hidden behind the cypresses and pines on amid high trees, not far from the house 
the grave, it was an imposing and touching where he last lived, and which is now the 
ceremony. In the evening there was a con- Liszt museum. Among the manuscripts 
cert of only Schumann’s music, under and personal belongings of the charming 
Brahms’s baton, and the next day a cham- virtuoso it is amusing to notice the amount 
ber music matinée, by Joachim’s String of gifts and jewels, the one more elaborate 
Quartet, and a vocal quartet singing Schu than the other, from ardent admirers: 
mann’s Spanisches Liederspiel closed the some twenty walking sticks, a lot of stick- 
dedication of the monument. pins, rings and cigarette cases. 





New York’s Excellent Police Band 


The New York Police force is proud of 
its brass band, which on various public occa- 
sions has shown itself to be a musical or- 
ganization of no mean standing. 

Organized eight years ago, the Police 
Band made its first public appearance six 
years ago. Including the drum corps, it 
numbers sixty-six musicians. Its members 
all perform their regular duties as police- 
men; they are, however, all assigned to 
duty in the same platoon—the first—so that 
they may have their days and hours off all 
at the same time. For practice and re- 
hearsals the band assembles at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory. 

The band’s uniform consists of a double- 


breasted blue sack coat similar to that 
worn by the bicycle and the mounted po- 
licemen, with trousers such as are worn 
by the foot policemen, and in Summer a 
white-topped cap. It is a simple, serviceable 
outfit, but at the same time it is more strik 
ing and attractive than many a band uni 
form more gaudy, and its effect is enhanced 
by the manner in which it is worn. The 
Police Band is well drilled not only in 
music, but in marching, and when it comes 
along it is welcomed for its fine appearance 
as well as for its fine music, and it is likely 
also to be regarded all along the line with a 
feeling of enthusiastic civic ' pride. 


Caruso is to sing at Ostend before be 
ginning his concert tour of England. 
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Sammarco Sings a Song in English twelve concerts in Sydney alone to audi 
ences averaging 4,000 people. In the min- 
ing districts they sang with the temperature 
at 110 to 112 degrees in the shade for five 
days. 


Lonpon, July 17.—Mario Sammarco sang 
two songs, the latter in English, at a re- 
cent private concert, with such overwhelm- 
ing success that not until he had added the 
Largo al factotum from the “Barber” and 
one of the beautiful Sicilian folk-songs . x. - 5 
which he sings so delightfully would the “ta Diavolo” at the New Theater next 
audience allow him to withdraw. season. She is now studying the role while 

india nominally resting at Bad Elster. 

They turn ovt well for concerts in Aus 
tralia. Ada Crossley and her company dur “Tosca” is the most popular of Puccini's 
ing their recent tour of that country gave operas in France. 


Geraldine Farrar is to sing Zerlina in 
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Modest Altschuler’s Ideas 


When a Russian becomes a sincere Amer- 
ican, engages in public affairs and gives 
utterance to his thoughts, he deserves seri- 
ous consideration. MusicAL AMERICA two 
weeks ago quoted a number of remarks of 
Modest Altschuler, made to a representa- 
tive of the paper upon his return from his 
Western tour. It is seldom that a man of 
foreign birth and education convinces 
Americans that he has succeeded in getting 
a true perspective upon their land and its 
institutions and ideals. Mr. Altschuler does 
better than most in this respect. In the 
first place, he has labored in American 
musical fields for a dozen years. Beyond 
this, the Russian nature is very forceful and 
direct. It crashes through all barriers, ma- 
terial and spiritual, to attain its ends. Most 
Americans are timid in comparison with 
Russians. They arrive, but through inge- 
nuity and persistence rather than through 
immediate force. The Russian point of 
view partly frightens the American and 
partly silences him. The Russian’s stupend- 
ous directness—with him a daily and usual 
thing—the American exhibits only in emer- 
gencies. The Russian precipitation upon 
an action or an idea shocks the Amemrican 
into hesitation. In justice to his own un- 
formed plan and ideal of human life, the 
American wants to think the matter over a 
bit. A Russian’s directness, together with 
the freshness of his view of the American 
situation, may lead him to see the precise 
thing that America needs, and will ulti- 
mately get. But the American will be apt 
to recoil a little at the sledgehammer 
stroke with which the Russian will ex- 
press the idea. 

Mr. Altschuler has gone so far toward 
making a correct observation of American 
life and conditions that he ought to go 
farther. When he says that there should be 
great national conservatories of music, sup- 
ported or subsidized by the United States 
Government, he speaks an important truth. 
3ut he does not yet know the American 
people well enough to see that they will 
“shy” a little at his blunt statement, and 
that by making it as he does he possibly 
interposes an obstacle to its accomplish- 
ment, 

There seems to be a profound ignorance 
in America of the nature and extent of the 
aid given by European governments to their 
national artistic development. So prevalent 
is this ignorance that when a strong voice 
is lifted in favor of governmental subsidi- 
zation of art in America it is more likely 


than not to be met with opposition and in- 
difference. To bring the mere fact of this 
desirability forward is, therefore, some- 
what untimely. It is more important at the 
present time to enlighten the American spe- 
cifically upon European conditions in this 
respect. When a general understanding has 
been brought about, a basis will have been 
established on which to bring about the 
proper action. Those who have a broad and 
authoritative knowledge of European con- 
ditions in respect of this matter should 
make a campaign of popular education, 
through the magazines or in any way that 
may be possible. There must be popular 
support for the idea before the national 
conservatory of music can become a reality. 

Upon another matter also Mr. Altschuler 
should gain a better perspective. He says: 
“T see that a society of the worthy is con- 
tending for the negro and Indian melodies 
as emblematic of American music. It is in 
a blind alley.” And again: “It is misplaced 
energy to try to graft it (negro and Indian 
song) upon the national tree, with the ulti- 
mate idea of becoming it.” Mr. Altschuler 
probably refers to the American Music So- 
ciety, as there is no other organization 
which could lend itself to this mistaken in- 
terpretation. 

As the American Music Society is estab- 
lished in a dozen of the important cities of 
the United States, and is conducted by live 
Americans in touch with the times, it is 
not likely that they are steering it into a 
blind alley. The program and principles 
which Mr. Altschuler has outlined for the 
society will look strange to its members 
and to all who are interested. If Mr. Alt- 
schuler will provide himself with a copy 
of the constitution of the American Music 
Society he will see that its object is, first, 
the study and performance of the works of 
American composers, and, second, the study 
of all folk-music touching the development 
of music in America. There is no mention 
of negro or Indian. If the folk-songs of 
these or other races do not touch American 
musical development, they will certainly 
have no place in the American Music So- 


ciety. 





Art and Officialdom 


Berlin has had its fling at Boston for 
barring out “Salomé” and the “Blue Mouse.” 
In regard to “Salomé,” the Berlin critics 
say that the Boston authorities do not know 
the difference between a work of art and an 
exhibition merely designed to please be- 
cause of its salaciousness. They say other 
things as well, but none which strikes so 
near the center as a fundamental American 
deficiency. 

In the mere matter of hypocrisy it is not 
likely that the citizens of one city or coun- 
try are any better than those of another. 
But in the matter of the knowledge of art 
or the artistic idea on the part of govern- 
ment or municipal officials, countries may 
differ widely. If America is deficient in this 
respect it is not without good reason. Amer- 
icans occupying more or less prominent po- 
sitions in official life of to-day passed 
through their formative stage at a time 
when much less attention was given to mat- 
ters artistic than at present. The history 
and meaning of art were virtually regarded 
as unessential in American education but a. 
few years ago. There was no guarantee 
than the young man preparing for life 
should obtain even a faint notion of what 
art is and what its place is in the world. 
The fine arts were not needed in hewing 
down forests, in building railroads, or in 
preserving law and order in mining towns. 
Nor was there a place for them in the 
commercial upbuilding of cities following 
this pioneer epoch. One of the natural and 
inevitable products of this early American 
civilization from which the country is just 
emerging is the man of practical ability, 
enterprise, integrity, and otherwise good 
education, whose notion of art, if he has 
any at all, is raw, erroneous and distorted. 

Such a condition cannot exist in an older 
civilization, where all «persons, with the ex- 
ception of peasants, whatever they are in- 
tended for in life, grow up from childhood 


in a community where art is more or less 
understood. In such a community the bald 
misunderstanding with which the Berlin 
critics charge the Bostonians could not 
possibly occur. If the Berliners would stop 
to reason the matter out they would prob- 
ably be less impatient in their utterances, 
while remaining equally true as to fact. 
From a distance it must certainly seem 
queer, to say the least, to witness the spec- 
tacle of a civilization where exalted citizens 
of high culture walk side by side with 
others of equal rank, whose consciousness 
of art is a blank. 

The remedy is to have an educational sys- 
tem where neither business nor politics, nor 
art, shall be neglected—an order of civiliza- 
tion such that every child that grows up 
shall have some sort of a balanced idea of 
what kind of a world he is in. This will 
come about, not by anathematization, but by 
education. 





The Forest Festival 


On Saturday night, at the full of the 
August moon—it will be the 7th—the 
mighty Redwood forest, on the Russian 
River, will ring with the shouts of a thou- 
sand men who will have witnessed the great 
music-drama of the slaying of Care. On 
that date the Bohemian Club, of San Fran- 
cisco, will hold its annual “Mid-Summer 
High Jinks,” of Forest Festival. 

The music-drama which has been written 
and composed for this year was conceived 
five years ago, immediately after the “Ham- 
adryad” Jinks of William J. McCoy. It 
promises to be one of the most impressive 
and artistic events in the history of this 
forest ceremony. The author of the book 
is Professor Morse Stephens, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and the composer of 
the music is Wallace Sabin, one of San 
Francisco’s most eminent musicians. 

The Forest Festival is of a semi-private 
nature. The only persons present are the 
members of the Bohemian Club and their 
friends, a large and goodly company, to be 
sure. But as a great art work communally 
produced, the inspiration and outcome of a 
life shared by a large group of persons, 
there has been nothing in America to ap- 
proach it. In latter-day Europe the Bay- 
reuth Festival and the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play are the only events comparable 
with it, and the Forest Festival is more 
joyous than either of these. Closer to the 
Forest Festival than Bayrevth or the Pas- 
sion play is the Greek drama of the golden 
age of “schylus and Sophocles. Like these 
Greek dramas, which were religious cere- 
monies, the Forest Festival is the actual 
observance of a ceremony which is carried 
out with artistic dignity and a Hellenic re- 
ligious fervor—the burial of Care. The 
Greek drama had its altar; the Forest Fes- 
tival has its pyre. The Forest Festival is 
communal, as was the Greek drama, and 
both are communal in a greater sense than 
is true of either Bayreuth or the Passion 
Plav. In both the latter the spectators 
merely looked on at a performance arranged 
for them. In both the former the spectators 
narticipated in the ceremony. At the Forest 
Festival alone is there a complete and en- 
during social fusion of all the human ele- 
ments involved. So far as the history of 
art can show, it is the most democratic art 
work that the world has yet produced. Its 
growth has been for the world partly 
wrapped in mystery, although there has 
been no pretense of rigid secrecy, even 
among the members of the Bohemian Club 
Guests from all parts of the world have 
been present at the Forest Festival, and 
have been at liberty to say what they pleased 
about it. Its influence is becoming con- 
stantly greater, and even though the festi- 
val is destined to be always aloof from the 
clamorous world, it is working to great 
ends in the poets, musicians and artists 
who witness it. 

It will be surprising if the Forest Festival 
of the San Francisco Bohemian Club does 
not project itself with beauty and ‘power 
into the future of American art. 
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Tina Lerner on European Cruise 


The accompanying photograph of Tina 
Lerner, the Russian pianist, was taken on 
board the Meteor while cruising around 
Norway. An interesting incident took place 
during this voyage. Miss Lerner gave her 
services for a concert in aid of the Sailors’ 
Widows and Orphans Fund. During a 
pause in the program a voice from the 
audience asked for “Chopin’s Study in 
Thirds.” She responded to this demand, 
and was even more surprised when another 
request came for the Mendelssohn-Liszt 
“Wedding March.” As it became a general 
demand, she played this also, but her curi- 
osity was aroused by the fact that the two 
favorite pieces of her répertoire should 
have been asked for. After the concert her 
delighted fellow-passengers crowded around 
her, and she then learned that among them 
were those who had heard her in New 
York and others in Leipsic. So on a pleas- 
ure trip, where Miss Lerner thought she 
would be unknown, she found admirers 
from different parts of the world. 

Lamson—Gardner Lamson, the Bos- 
tonian who was for five years at the head 
of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, and is engaged at Trier for one year 
to sing robust baritone rdles, is now spend- 
ing the Summer visiting in Boston and 
studying his rdles there the while. 


Tetrazzini—Sir Paolo Tosti has just 
written for Mme. Tetrazzini and specially 
dedicated to her a cadenza for his famous 
“Serenata,” a song which the prima donna 
is fond of including in her programs. This 
was one of her numbers at the Trocadero 
Concert, Paris, where she recently made 
such a pronounced hit. The cadenza is de- 
cidedly diffcult—although technical diffi- 
culties scarcely exist for Mme. Tetrazzini— 
and runs very high, but is so suited to the 
song itself that it seems an integral part of 
it, not an addition. 

Kreisler—“In reviewing the inflrences 
that made me,” says Fritz Kreisler, “I really 
can see only three great outstanding power- 
ful factors: (1) my work, (2) my wife’s 
love and help and (3) my robust health. 
My work branches into musical and gen- 
eral studies, and I am inclined to lay more 
stress on the ultimate beneficial influence 
of my general studies. My work in the 
sphere of music subdivides itself into purely 
violinistic and general musical studies, and 
here again I attach more importance to my 
general musical training than to the purely 
violinistic, as probably the more powerful 
factor in making me.” 

Toselli—Enrico Toselli, the Italian pian 
ist, from whom the former Princess Louise 
of Saxony recently secured a divorce, is 
writing an opera entitled “Lea,” at his 
home in Signa, not far from Florence. 

Griswold—Of Putnam Griswold, the 
California basso now at the Berlin Royal 
Opera, whom Andreas Dippel has engaged 
for the Metropolitan, August Spanuth 
writes to the New York Staats-Zeitung: 
“I can say everything that is good about 
him, both as a singer and a man: consci- 
entious, industrious and at the same time 
fine-looking, he is the possessor of a mag 
nificent high bass voice, with which he 
knows how to sing in the real sense of the 
word.” 
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Helena Bingham, of Chicago, 
Who Has More than Fifty 
Published Songs to Her Credit 





By Stella Reid Crothers 








{[Epiror’s Note.—Miss Crothers, who has de- 
voted several years to gathering material for this 
series of articles, takes the most liberal and demo- 
cratic view, and the discussions will, therefore, not 
be in the nature of a critical review. It is the 
wish of the writer to make them both suggestive 
and stimulating to those possessed of latent talent, 
and an incent.ve to those whose ability is being 
recognized, to achieve yet greater success.] 


American patriotic songs are compara- 
tively few in number, for even when a 
quantity of verse is offered in some news- 
paper or magazine competition the musical 
setting is so seldom satisfactory that one 
never hears them again. But the beautiful 
song so cordially received at the last G. A. 
R. encampment is destined to be heard 
again and again. 

The author of the verses, the Rev. A. A. 
Hoskin, of Montfort, Wis., sent them to 
Helena Bingham, of Chicago (whom he 
had never seen), with the request that she 
compose a musical setting for the hymn, as 
he had heard some of her own songs and 
felt that she would enter into the spirit of 
the theme. 

His letter reached Miss Bingham just as 
she was leaving the city for a brief vaca- 
tion, and she could give them no attention 
at the time. On her return, among her 
accumulated mail was a brief letter from 
the Rev. Hoskin’s son, telling of the sudden 
death of his aged father. While writing a 
note of sympathy Miss Bingham reread the 
verses, and, catching the thought of the 
writer, realized how they would appeal to 
the veterans. Impressed by the feeling, she 
at once jotted down a melody that seemed 
to come by inspiration. 

In the evening, while engaged upon the 
work at home, a little child in the house 
came to her for play, and, acceding to his 
demands, the music writing was put aside. 
That night two themes battled for recog- 
nition in her brain—the thrilling thought of 
our great country, 

“An Empire vast, built State on State,” 
and the briefness of child life—the longing 
a mother feels when he first goes to school 
to keep her little one a baby just a little 
longer. Before dawn, out of the latter 
thought grew Miss Bingham’s sweet little 
“Jes’ Yo’ Wait,” and the following day the 
measures of the stately hymn were written 
out, 

In this connection it may be said that 
some verses inspired by a small boy shout- 
ing under her window, “Gran’pa wears his 
uniform on Decoration Day,” bid ‘fair to 
make Miss Bingham’s name literally a 
household word throughout the country, 
since school teachers have récognized their 
“speaking” qualities for Memorial Day ex- 
ercises. 

It is characteristic of Miss Bingham’s 
method (in so far as she has one) to have 
paper and pencil at hand that the strong 
feeling which comes to her for verse or 
melody may be noted at once. While dis- 
claiming any peculiar psychic powers, and 
very sensitive to unsympathetic criticism 
along that line, it is nevertheless true that 
many of her sweetest songs have come to 
her apparently without any volition on her 
part. 

It would be difficult to find a woman 
more enthusiastic or more earnest in her 
work than this petite, blue-eyed blonde, who 
moved to Chicago some eight years ago 
from Harvard, Ill., where she was born. 
Her home life was particularly happy, and 
her ability to sing won her early recognition 
in the town which was also the home of 
Pauline Palmer, the artist, and Myrtle Reed, 
the novelist, her girlhood friends. 

As the constant companion of her father 
—the country doctor and friend of every 
one—she became a student of the classics 
as well as of the best in modern literature, 
and many of her songs have resulted from 
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some theme read years before which sud- 
denly forced itself upon her attention. One 
can catch glimpses of that happy girlhood 
in much of her music, both in lyric and 
melody. For a time Miss Bingham was un- 
decided whether to adopt the practice of 
medicine or music as a profession, for she 
has a fund of information on the more 
serious subject which would undoubtedly 
have placed her high in that profession had 
she given herself to it. 

The comradeship with her father gave 
her a keen insight into the ethics of busi- 
ness which has been of great value to her 
since she moved to Chicago and entered 
the publishing world. Indeed, Miss Bing- 
ham possesses that rare combination, busi- 
ness ability with the artistic temperament, 
and in these few years has demonstrated 
beyond cavil her ability to carry on a music 
publishing enterprise, a branch of business 
for which few women have the necessary 
courage or executive ability. 

Among Miss Bingham’s greatest successes 
(and she has had more than fifty of her 
own songs published) are her children’s 
verses and songs, appealing as they do to 
both the child and the adult mind. Her 
songs are as varied as the experiences of 
life—grave, gay, sentimental, religious, pa- 
triotic and humorous. 

Her friends are always delighted when 
opportunity affords them the pleasure of 
hearing her interpret her own music, for a 
happy spontaneity so characteristic of much 
of her music is one of her great charms. 

A concert waltz, “Of What Is My Heart 
Singing?” has been sung by artists of inter- 
national reputation, but all of Miss Bing- 
ham’s music is of the popular order—in the 
higher sense of that hackneyed phrase—for 
she has wisely chosen to write wholesome 
music on a plane with the average under- 
standing. 

When asked as to method, Miss Bing 
ham’s merry eyes twinkle, then the laughter 
in them finds expression as she modestly 
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admits: “Why, I just feel the music.” Very 
naturally, she shrinks from having refer- 
ence made to the fact (known heretofore 
only to a few intimates) that many of her 
successful compositions have actually 
roused her from sleep. 

But as she is possessed of “the saving 
grace of humor” and the high regard of a 
vast company of friends made through her 
music, Miss Bingham need have no fear of 
adverse criticism, since one so young and 
gifted will be able to still more firmly estab- 
lish herself in the foremost rank of Amert- 
can women composers. 


Was Haydn a German? 


A book was written some years ago in 
which the attempt was made to prove that 
Haydn was not a German, but a Croatian 
by descent, and that his music also was 
Slavic rather than Teutonic. Hohenhemser 
devotes a page to this question in the re- 
cent Haydn number of Die Musik. He ad 
mits that Haydn made use of many Croa- 
tian folk-tunes; also, that he indulged oc 
casionally in the Slavic practice of combin- 
ing an odd number of bars into a period. 
The writer maintains, however, that this 
was exceptional and that Haydn's usual 
method was the German one of making 
groups of four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two 
bars. There is plentiful evidence of Italian 
influence in his music, too, yet no one, 
Herr Hohenemser remarks, has for that 
reason called him an Italian composer. 
He suggests as an interesting topic for 
research the question as to how far Haydn 


was influenced by Austrian folk-music, es- 
pecially that of the Alpine regions, 


The Vain Mosquito 


Said the July-mad mosquito, 
As he hummed the way along: 
“Il wonder why the mockingbirds 
Don’t imitate my song? 
I sing all night, and so do they, 
An’ | can beat ’em, night or day! 


“But the man there, ‘neath the coverlet, 
My music understands: 
He’s giving me an encore— 
Just hear him clap his hands! 
It’s music I was born to teach, 
3ut—keep me from my pupils’ reach!” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 





French Operatic Singers 


A hundred years ago so well-equipped a 
critic as Lord Mount Edgcumbe—"the Old 
Amateur”’—had hardly a good word for 
French operatic singers. Their superiority 
at the present day over all comers in works 
which call for elegance, distinction and 
purity of diction is once more incontestably 
shown in the representations of Debussy’s 
opera.— ) pectator. 


A New Teacher for Carnegie Hall 


Caroline King, who has been the head of 
the music department under Paul Tidden 
at Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn., 
has resigned and is opening a studio in 
Carnegie Hall for the coming year. 
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ANTON FOERSTER’S SONS CAUSE STIR 





They Outshine Their Distinguished 
Father in Attracting Chicago’s 
Attention 


Cuicaco, July 26.—The arrival from Ger- 
many of the celebrated pianist, Anton 
Foerster, which was reported in MusIcAL 
America last week, created a stir in Chi- 
cago’s musical colony, particularly so in 
view of the fact that he will soon com- 
mence his work in the Chicago Musical 
College, an institution which has brought 
so many famous Europeans to America as 
members of its faculty. 

Herr Foerster’s arrival was, however, a 
mere incident compared to the interest con- 
nected with the acquisition of three healthy 
specimens of young German manhood, sons 
of the noted teacher, two of whom are 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
The third son, Yanko, is an athletic young 
man of eighteen. Sasa and Milko Foerster, 
pictured here, are the liveliest boys Chi- 
cago has seen for a long time, and from 
the moment of their arrival in Chicago they 
were industriously bent upon acquiring a 
sudden knowledge of the why and where- 
fore of everything American. Their father’s 
musical renown was crowded to the back- 
ground’ when “the boys” got into action, 
and no American boy ever exhibited more 
democracy than these young subjects of the 
Emperor. 

Their first afternoon in Chicago was 
spent at Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show, 
whither they had gone after their first 
glimpse of the wild-looking Indians and 
picturesque cowboys displayed on the bill- 
boards. Not an incident of the Western 
show escaped them, and ever since seeing 
it they have enlisted the services of every 
attaché of their hotel in making up a 
quota for a juvenile Indian battle con- 
ducted with quite as much realism as was 
the original performance, 

Germany has no attraction for these 
youngsters, since they became acquaint- 
ed with America, and when Herr Foerster 
returns to his home for his vacation it is 
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Sasa and Milko Foerster, Sons of Anton 
Foerster, the New Piano Instructor 
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not unlikely that at least two members of | 
his family will be romping along the lake 
shore with Manager Ziegfeld’s boys and a 
half-score other young Americans of the 
neighborhood. R. D. 





Betti Buys a Guadagnini 


In London recently Adolfo Betti, first 
violinist of the Flonzaley Quartet, was for- 
tunate in securing a beautiful and well pre- 
served Guadagnini violin, an extremely 
fine instrument that musicians have de- 
clared to be a veritable “find.” The violin 
has a signally large tone, and will be 
especially suitable for modern works in the 
Flonzaley repertory. For the classic music 
Mr. Betti will continue to use his Stradi- 
varius, which possesses a more delicate 
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tone. The instruments which the quartet 
uses are the property of E. J. de Coppet, 
by whom they are kindly loaned these bril- 
liant musicians, in whose career he has 
taken such an interest. The Flonzaleys 
return to America in the Winter for a 
transcontinental tour under Loudon Charl- 
ton’s management. 
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Well-Known Artists Give Concert in 
Brooklyn Director’s Summer Home 


Wa pote, N. H., July 26.—An enjoyable 
concert was given Wednesday evening by 
Bessie Bell Collier, the Boston violinist, 
and Livingston Chapman, baritone, of 
Brooklyn, with Grace Collier at the piano, 
before a large audience. The program was 
as follows: 


Fantasie Appassionata (Vieuxtemps), Miss Co!l- 
ier; (a) Sérénade de Don Juan (Tschaikowsky), 
(b) White Nights (Metcalfe), (c) A Man’s Song 
(Harris) Mr. Chapman; (a) Romanza, Opus 24 
(Beethoven), (b) Hungarian Dance (Brahms- 
Kneisel), Miss Collier; (a) Come, Gentle Night 
(Elgar), (b) Caro mio ben (Giordani), (c) O 
Mother Mine (Norris), Mr. Chapman; Poéme 
(Sjogren). Miss Collier; (a) Ho, Jolly Jenkin 
(Sullivan) (from opera of ‘ ‘Ivanhoe), (b) Coolan 
Dhu (Leoni), (c) Danny Deever (Damrosch), Mr. 
Chapman; (a) Meditation, from Thais (Massenet), 
(b) La Ronda des Lutins (Bazzini), Miss Collier. 


Each of the artists was encored several 
times. The Misses Collier and Mr. Chap- 
man are the guests for a week of Professor 
and Mrs. «Franklin W. Hooper at_ their 
Summer home in this place. 





Saint-Saéns’s “Henri VIII.,” which has 
never been given in this country, is said to 
be a strong probability for the Manhattan 
next season for Maurice Rénaud’s special 
benefit. 


MISS LISTEMANN’S SUCCESS 





Former Boston Soprano Appearing with 
Innes Band in Far West 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 27.—Innes’s Or- 
chestral Band closed its engagement at the 
Exposition and is now playing in Portland, 
Ore., and Oakland and San Francisco dur- 
ine the remainder of the month and early 
part of August. 

Virginia Listemann, the soprano, who has 
been one of the chief attractions with the 
orchestra, has added many friends and ad- 
mirers to her list during her stay in Seattle. 
Miss Listemann has sung with great suc- 
ces on all occasions and has received the 
most cordial notices in the daily papers. 

The organization as a whole has met with 
such success that arrangements are being 
made for a return engagement in Septem- 
ber. Miss Listemann plans to make Thi- 
cago her home during the coming musical 


season. Her father, Bernard Listemann, 
the violinist, will also make Chicago his 
headquarters. 


They will be under the man- 
agement of Max Rabinoff. ae 





Wants His Pupils to Read “Musical 


America” 


San Marcus, TEx., July 11, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I enclose a check for $2 for one year’s 
subscription, and shall also try my best to 
induce as many of my pupils as possible to 
subscribe to your paper. Yours truly, 

Rupo.peH RICHTER. 





When Enrico Caruso opens his Autumn 
concert tour in Dublin a dinner will be 
given there in his honor, at which the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland will be present. 
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NEW YORK MUSICAL MANAGER MOTORING AND DRIVING THROUGH ENGLAND 












WALTER R. ANDERSON AND HIS FAMILY 


Walter R. Anderson, the well-known 
New York manager for musical artists, is 
in England devoting himself to a combina- 
tion of pleasure and business. He writes to 
a friend in New York as follows: “After 


spending a week in Scotland and a week in 
London we attended opera and heard the 
festival at Crystal Palace, with.an orches- 
tra of 400 and a chorus of 3,000, and Sir 
Charles Santley in ‘Elijah.’ The work of 














MR. ANDERSON AT THE WHEEL 


the chorus and orchestra was splendid, and 
Dr. Frederic Cowen conducted excellently.” 
As the accompanying illustrations will show 
Mr. Anderson is enjoying himself motor- 
ing and driving through the very interest- 


ing country in England. He has spent much 
of his time at the Duke of Portland's estate. 
The remainder of his stay abroad will be 
devoted to visiting Rotierdam, Antwerp, 
Brussels and Paris. 





EASTERN WISCONSIN HAS 
SUCCESSFUL SANGERFEST 





William Harper, Soloist—10,000 People 
Hear Open-Air Concert—Former 
Officers Re-elected 


APPLETON, WiIs., July 26.—The thirteenth 
annual gathering of the Eastern Wisconsin 
. Sangertest, held in this city last week, was 
a tremendous success. The feature of the 
convention was a concert under the direc- 
tion of Professor Schueller. The soloists 
were Professor William MHarper, well- 
known basso and director of the Lawrence 
College Conservatory of Music, Appleton, 
and Bessie Marie Mayham, of Fond du 
Lac. The Arion Orchestra of Oshkosh 
provided the accompaniment. A _ trained 
chorus of more than 500 voices from all 
over the State and a mixed chorus of 100 
voices carried off the honors. Between the 
first and second parts of the program the 
Riverside Outing Club, of Milwaukee, ren- 
dered “Frithling am Rhein,” by Brau. 

The convention closed with a grand open 
air concert at the Appleton Driving Park, 
when more than 10,000 people listened to 
the 5,000 German singers, who had been 
carefully trained for a year for the event. 

The entire program was pronounced by 
many critics as being the best offering of 
German song ever rendered in Wisconsin. 

The officers of the Eastern Wisconsin 
district were re-elected, as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. F. Weber, Fond du Lac; vice- 
president, Henry Vitz, Manitowoc; secre- 
tary, William Schwartz, Oshkosh; treas- 
urer, R, F. Stiller, Green Bay. The mem- 
bers elected to the observation committee 
include: D. Mahlsted, Plymouth; Simon 
Grasser, Sheboygan; R. F. Stiller, Green 


Bay; Otto W. Schaefer, Appleton, and M. 
Christensen, Manitowoc. 

Plymouth will entertain the fourteenth 
annual sangerfest in 1910. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, Green Bay did not put up a 
fight for the gathering. 

The delegates rejected the proposition to 
amalgamate the Eastern Wisconsin district 
with the Northern Wisconsin district, be- 
cause it was felt that but few cities in the 
State could entertain the combined singers, 
and that the amalgamation would be a 
discrimination against the smaller cities. 


M. N. S. 





Mme. Jaworska Teaching in New York 


Mme. Jaworska, who, as already told 
in MusicaL AMERICA, is the sole support 
of her aged mother, a former singer with 
Mme. Patti, who had an enviable record 
in operatic and concert work abroad, is 
teaching German, French arid piano at No. 
123 East 108th street. Mme, 
teaches the Leschetizky method in piano, 
and has been quite successful in her work. 
In teaching correct pronunciation -of Ger- 
man and French she appeals especially to 
those studying for opera and concert work. 





To Tour with Pittsburg Orchestra 

Haensel & Jones have booked for the 
third consecutive season the artists for the 
Southern May Festival tour of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, under the management of 
W. L. Radcliffe, of Richmonnd, Va. The 
soprano for the five weeks’ tour will be 
Alice Merritt-Cochran. 





Karl Doring, the German piano pedagog, 
whose etudes are familiar to most piano stu- 
dents, and whose choruses are sung by 
many Mannerchore, celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday recently in Dresden, where 
he still teaches. 
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BEETHOVEN DRAMA A FEATURE Noté, the baritone between the acts of 
Thomas's “Hamlet” at the Paris Opéra, 
Work on Composer’s Life to Be Pro- and by Mlle. Chenal between “The Daughter 
of the Regiment” and “Les Armaillis,” at 


duced at the New Theater 


One of the chief efforts at the New 
Theater this coming season will be the 
drama by René Fauchois founded on the 
life of Ludwig von Beethoven, one of the 
greatest successes in Paris last season. 
Henry G. Chapman, translator of many 
operatic and song texts from the French, 
will make the translation, which will be in 
verse. 

The orchestra of the New Theater, 
largely recruited from that of the Metro 


the Paris Opéra Comique. 





Houston Pianist’s Success Abroad 

Houston, Tex., July 27.—I. Lewyn, of 
this city, has received a cable dispatch from 
his daughter, Helena, from Baden-Baden, 
reporting that she met with such remarkable 
success at Bad-Nauheim as piano soloist 
with the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, 
that Hans Wenderstein, the agent, has en 
gaged her for a return date next season. In 
Baden-Baden Miss Lewyn gave a concert 


politan, will render the accompaniment of with orchestra, winning the especial praise 
Beethoven’s music which is necessary to its of the Grand Duke of Baden. 
presentation. 
—_———_——_ Luisa Tetrazzini is said to have received 
On July 14, a historic associations for $5,000 for her recent concert appearance in 


France, “La Marseillaise’” was sung by Jean __ Paris, 
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sion to leave the room for a few minutes, 





A MUSICAL NOTE FROM LONDON 


and on his return found that some wag 
had added the words, “God save the King!” 
* * * 











“Most musical critics are fools!” said 








Robinson. “Why, one of them recently 
wrote in his report of a concert where I 
sang that my voice was a baritone, whereas 
it’s a pure basso!” 

“Yes,” said Jones, “a basso relievo.” 

“Basso relievo!” replied Robinson, sharp- 
ly. “Why, there no such voice!” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” added Jones, “basso 
when you sing and a relief when you leave 
off, you know!” 

x * 


Miss Wabash—How delightfully your sis- 
ter plays! Miss Waldo—Why, my dear, 
that is the man in the back parlor tuning 
the piano.—Life. 

* * * 

He—The opefatic ballet dancer moved to- 
day. 

She—I didn’t see any trunk go out. 

He—She placed her effects in an en- 
velope and posted them to the new address. 

+2 

Gus—What do you think of our amateur 
opera, Miss Mary? Rather a rare entertain- 
ment, was it not? 

Miss Mary—Well — er — yes; it wasn’t 
very well done, to be sure. 

oe 

First Singer—What kind of a part has 

Boosely in the new opera? 

















The Philanthropist, Who Has Lunched (as he seeks to place a penny in the 
violin)\—How do you expect me to put it in if you keep on wobbling the beastly act. 


thing about?—London Sketch. 


Second Singer—It is an emotional role 
for him. He has to refuse a drink in one 


= 


Mr. Orkestra—These two seats you gave 





“Won't you take my seat?” said the man 
in the last row at the opera to the pretty 
girl who had purchased an admission ticket 
and was obliged to stand. 

“No, thank you,” she replied. “I’ve been 
roller-skating all the afternoon, and I’m 
tired of sitting down!” 


* * * 


“T hear that your church has installed a 
phonograph stuffed with sacred music.” 

“Yes. Had to do it. Choir had struck.” 

“New scheme work all right?” 

“It’s beautiful. Never quarrels with itself, 
has no skirts to rustle, doesn’t fret about 
the angle of its hat, refrains from giggling 
or powdering its nose, and if it‘gets out of 
order a mechanic can repair it.”—Philadel- 


phia Ledger. 
* * 


“Which,” asked the artistic youth, “has 
your greater admiration—poetry or music?” 

“Music,” answered Miss Cayenne; “it is 
impossible for the melody of any popular 
song to be as absurd as the words.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 
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“What do you think of my voice?” she 
asked, after trying a selection from “Il 
Trovatore.” 

“It makes me think of sailors,” 
plied. 

“Of sailors? Why should it do that?” 

“Tt has a tendency to die at C.”—Chicago 


Record-Herald. 


he re- 


psy LAUgIT” 





-.e: 2 





The conservatory piano teacher was hon- 
ored by a royal appointment. With a flush 
of pardonable pride he wrote on a black- 
board in his class room: 

“Who was it said that art was long?” “Professor —— informs his students that 

“T don’t remember now, but I think it he has this day been appointed honorary 
must have been somebody who was trying pianist to the King.” 
to learn to fiddle.”—Chicago Record-Herald. After the class assembled he had occa- 

* * * 








me are in different rows, one behind the 
other. 

Ticket Seller at Opera House—One seat 
is for a lady, isn’t it? 

Mr. Orkestra—Yes. 
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Stella—Does she accompany on the piano? 








Bella—No; she just sits in the audience 
and hums.—Puck. 
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Ticket Seller—Well, that’s all right, then. 
You are expected to sit behind the lady, aol c 
and if you bring one with a big hat it’s c 
your own fault. That’s the way we sell 0 0 
them now. N e N 
* * * T | s T 
Reporter—What do you mean by saying R W A L D oO R 
that I use “paradoxical expressions” ? A A 
Editor—I mean that you say impossible | I 
things. This story of yours, for instance, L a L 
contains the phrase, “bagpipe mumsic.”— T T 
Cleveland Leader. 0 fe 0 
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TO PERPETUATE LAMPERTI’S METHOD IN THE LAMPERTI-VALDA SCHOOL 


ICED DRINKS BAD FOR 
SINGERS, SAYS SEMBRICH 











her début in Milan in 1880, and her réper- 
toire includes eighty operas. In thirteen of 
these she created the prima donna parts, 


Paris is to have another vocal school, 
which will take its place in the rank of the 


best. The Lamperti School of Singing will they being new works. Exhausting the 
be its name, and the joint conductors will  [tajian répertoire, she strayed into the Ger- 
be Mme. Giulia Valda and Mme. Lamperti, man field, where she essayed the Wag- 
widow of the late Francesco Lamperti. 
been sung in Italian, French, 
English. 


and made a tour of the United States with 
the Abbey-Grau-Patti Italian Opera Com 


at some of the great festivals. 
In recognition of the genius of her hus 














MME. GIULIA VALDA 


She Will Co-operate with Mme. Lam- 
perti in the Latter’s Parisian School 


Thus the method of training the human 
voice divine inaugurated by the great 
teacher previously named is to be perpet- 
uated. 

It is safe to say that the mantle of the 
late maestro could not have descended upon 
more competent shoulders than those of 
his beautiful and accomplished wife and 
Mme. Valda, the favorite pupil of his long 
years. 

The latter reveres the dead master as the 
last of his race of great exponents of the 
old Italian method. Among the names of 
those who have scintillated upon the ar- 
tistic sky a large number have learned the 
mysteries of their art at his font. They in 
clude such as Albani, Sembrich, Valeria, from the Italian Government. This beauti 
Gallassi, Errani, Campanini, David Bis- ful woman, who before marriage was Ed 
pham, Della Valle, Isidore de Lara, Aldig- vige Werner, one of his pupils, and a 
hieri, Artét, Cappiani, the sisters Cruvelli, | mezzo-soprano who previous to her career 
Sophie Lowe, Tiberini, Shakespeare and as a singer had gained Germany's approval 
Giulia Valda. of her as an actress, makes it her life work 

When Mme. Lamperti elected to bring to honor the memory of her husband. 
about a renaissance of the teaching art All the books, manuscripts and other 
according to the light of her dead husband precious data, including a large musical 
Mme. Valda was chosen from the full ranks library belonging to her husband, have de 
of tried and true artists to share the privi- scended to her, and will prove of value to 
leges and duties attending its re-establish- her pupils. 
ment. With Europe’s opera houses still The advantage of studying languages and 
echoing with the demonstrative delight that acting with artists at the Grand Opera will 
had greeted her efforts on the stage, in ad- be accorded the pupils of the Lamperti 
dition to the prestige won as an instructress, School. A stage will be provided in the 
it is assured that the choice was a wise one. school and assistance will be given in pro- 

A brilliant career was hers as a prima _ viding refined homes. 
donna, she leaving the stage, as did Sem- Previous to sailing for Paris on October 
rich, at the zenith of her glory. She made 1 Mme. Valda will remain at her New York 
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nerian and other réles. Her successes have 
German and 
She has sung in many parts of Europe 


pany in 1890, besides concert appearances 


band, Mme. Lamperti receives a pension 


Prima Donna Avoids Sweets and All 
Sharp Condiments—Her Rules 
for Health 


During the months in the year in which 
she sings Mme. Sembrich never tastes iced 
water or iced liquids of any sort, though, 
like most persons—particularly in America 
—she prefers cold beverages to warm. She 
has found, however, that the least use of 
ice makes her hoarse. But as soon as each 
season closes and the warm weather ap- 
pears the prima donna relaxes her rule in 
this particular and permits herself an occa 
sional iced drink. 

Mme. Sembrich never eats sweets, has to 
avoid vinegar, pepper and all sharp condi- 
ments during the periods while she is sing 
ing, and becomes practically a vegetarian, 
eating meat only a few times a week as a 
rule, and never more than once a day. Nuts 
she has never tasted since the beginning of 
her career, as they are generally regarded 
as extremely bad for the voice. Regarding 
wraps, Mme. Sembrich is always most 
careful. 

“It seems as if some one was always 
putting a shawl about me,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, in a recent interview. “As far back 
as | can remember I have taken the greatest 
precaution against catching cold. Early in 
my career I was made to understand the 
importance of keeping wrapped up, and 
though once started I had to continue, I 
seriously doubt the wisdom of going to 


MME. FRANCESCO LAMPERTI such extremes as I now am compelled to 


do. It would be better, perhaps, for a singer 
She Will Establish a Unique School to harden herself to changes in the weather 
of Singing in Paris and not to run so precipitously from 
draughts and exposure. I, however, have 
never had the hardihood to try the experi- 
ment, and I rather doubt if many singers 
have. Health is the first consideration for 
a singer, and no matter how great the sac- 
rifice no precaution is too great for the 
object sought.” 

Mme. Sembrich will sail for America 
early in October, the first date of her long 
farewell concert tour, under Loudon Charl 
ton’s management, being Poughkeepsie, 
October 18. The tour will extend to the 
Pacific Coast, and will last until the very 
close of the season. 


studios, at No. 206 West Fifty-second 
street. After October 1 her address will be 
No. 39 Rue Jouffroy, Paris. 

It is hardly necessary to comment upon 
Francesco Lamperti, so widely known are 
his achievements and career. In addition 





to numerous orders and insignias, he was 
an Honorary Master in the rank of com- 
posers at the Academy at Rome. The work 
which Ricordi has published, ‘“Lamperti’s 
Art of Singing,” contains all the ideas of 
the master. 

The slow development of the vocal or 
gans without straining or forcing is one 
of the prominent features of the Lamperti 
method. Discouraging haste, Lamperti be- 
lieved that no time was too long to give in 
developing a voice. He also advocated 
abdominal breathing as opposed to clavicu- 
lar or chest breathing. Educated along his 
lines of instruction, singers gained perfect 
breath control and the singing in the beau- 
tiful sustained style so highly admired. 





New York Pianist Signally Honored 


August W. Hoffmann, the well-known 
pianist and composer, of New York, has 
just signed a contract with the Royal Con 
servatory of Music at Hanover, Germany, 
having been selected from 400 applicants. 


“Best * of Its Kind” 
NARBERTH, PA., July 11, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: The Crown Princess of Greece is noted 

Enclosed herewith find my check for $2 for her musical gifts. Her royal father-in- 
in renewal of my subscription to Musicat — law calls her a “musical marvel,” and many 
AMERICA, the best paper of its kind pub of her compositions have almost become 
lished. Yours truly, classics in the country of which she will 

STANLEY |. REIFF. one day be the Queen. 
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Marion Green Heard at University Concert—Report That Irish Choral 
Society Will Seek Laurels Abroad—Stock Ends 
Ravinia Park Engagement 


Cuicaco, July 26.—A recital of unusual 
interest was given at Mandel Hall under 
the auspices of the University of Chicago 
last Tuesday evening. The soloists were 


Marion Green, basso; Josephine Gerwing, 
violinist, and Bessie Hughes, accompanist. 

Mr. Green sang the prologue to “Pag- 
liacci,” by Leoncavallo; a cycle of six songs 
by Granville Bantock; “Your Eyes,” by Ed- 
win Schneider, and “Flower Rain,” by the 
same composer. In the second part of the 
program he sang “Black-Eyed Susan,” al- 
so by Schneider, an Aria from Verdi's 
opera, “Falstaff,” and an old Irish song. 

The popular basso was at his best, his 
beautiful warm voice rang true, and sev- 
eral other selections had to be given as 
encores and were received with the same 
enthusiasm as the scheduled numbers. Jo- 
sephine Gerwing played two selections for 
violin in an artistic manner, and the ac- 
companiments by Bessie Hughes were most 
satisfactory. 

Volney L. Mills, tenor, took part in a 
program given on July 17 at the Kimball 


Recital Hall. “Good Night, Beloved,” by 
Daniel Protheroe, was among his offer- 
ings. 


It is reported that the Irish Choral So- 
ciety, under the direction of its director, 
Thomas Taylor Drill, will next year tour 
Europe. 

David Grostch, baritone and vocal in- 
structor at the Chicago Musical College, 


will create the leading part in the “Wizard 
of Wise Land” when this new comic-opera 
opens at Indianapolis on August 17. 
Mrs. Grostch will take the prima donna 
role. Mr, Grostch’s contract with the Chi- 
cago Musical College will bring him back 
to Chicago about the second week of Sep- 
tember. 

Elaine De Sellem, the popular contralto, 
has signed with the Cosmopolitan School 
and will teach vocal at that institution, 
starting in September. Miss De Sellem will 
continue her concert and recital work in 
and near Chicago. 

The Ben Greet Woodland players were 
heard Friday evening at Ravinia Park in 
conjunction with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra. The closing scene of the fourth 
act of “Orpheus,” by Gluck, was given for 
the first time. Orpheus was sung by Bergi- 
lot Aalrud, who delivered the famous Aria, 
“I Have Lost My Eurydice,” with a rich 
contralto voice. Eurydice was played by 
Violet Vivian and Love by Ruth Vivian. 
On Saturday evening at the same park 
Frederick A. Stock and his men played the 
farewell concert. Vassell’s band will fur- 
nish the park music for a week and on 
Sunday, August 1, Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra will play a lim- 
ited engagement. 

Signor Vito Marrone, tenor and pupil 
of T. S. Bergey, sang a group of Italian 
songs at a recital given Friday afternoon 
by the piano pupils of Agnes Bright at 
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land College of Lamoni, Iowa; Lola Buck- 
ingham, a pupil of Frederick Bruegger, as 
vocal teacher, and Edith Burlingim, a pupil 
of Ernesto Consolo, formerly of the Chi- 
cago College, as teacher of piano. 

Moses Boguslawski, pianist, was the so- 
loist with the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Sans Souci, a local park, last Tuesday and 
Friday. 

The ‘recital given at the Kimball Recital 
Hall, under the auspices of the American 
Conservatory Wednesday morning, July 21, 
enlisted the services of Earl Blair, pianist; 
John T. Read, basso, and Hans Hess, 
‘cellist. One of the features of the program 
was “The Winds Speak,” by Grant 
Schaefer, which was sung by John T. Read. 
Louise Robyn was the accompanist. 

Bertha Smith-Titus, a lecturer and vocal 
instructor of the Chicago Musical College, 
has been engaged by several leading clubs 
in the country to lecture on operas during 
the coming season. 

The students of thhe Chicago Musical 
College School of Acting gave an interest- 
ing program Saturday afternoon in Zieg- 
feld Hall. “L’Article 47,” by Adolphe Be- 
lot, was presented by Marshall Sayles, A. 
D. Mark and R. S. Nathan. Miss Nathan’s 
work was especially good in the part of 
Cora. The one-act play by S. Theyre 
Smith, “A Happy Pair,” brought forth M. 
L, Tucker and Frances Wilson as Mr. and 
Mrs. Honeyton. A third play given was a 
drama, “The Other Woman,” by Ellie 
Kingsley, in which Mary Corse and Vivian 
Rector deserve great praise for their 
work. The three plays were under the di- 
rection of J. H. Gilmour, head of the 
school of acting of the Chicago Musical 
College. 

Mme. Brazzi, who for the last few years 
has been teaching voice successfully in Chi- 
cago, has left for Europe, where she will 
hereafter teach. She has turned over a 
large class of her former pupils to Mrs. 
Hanna Butler, the Chicago soprano, who 
will remain with the Cosmopolitan School 
during the season of 1909 and I9grIo. 





Finding Fault with New Pupils 


“Do not find too many faults with new 
pupils. Find at least one good point,” says 
Edith Lynwood Winn, one of the best edu- 
cational writers on music, in the Etude. 
She is right, declares Henry T. Finck in 
the Evening Post. Pupils are, in one re- 
spect, like cooks. 4 you want good 
meals, don’t always find fault with the 
cook for her failures. Praise her for the 
things she does well, and she will try to 
do well with the other things, too. Great 
chefs will go to any amount of trouble 
for the approval of an epicure. 





Nahan Franko and His Orchestra Mag- 
net in the Mall—Classical Programs 
Please 


The lure of the green grass and trees, 
combined with the call of music, assembled 
thousands in several parts of the city last 
Sunday. 

Foremost among these was the concert 
under the experienced baton of Nahan 
Franko in Central Park Mall. The crowd 
was as happy as blue skies, cool breezes 
and good music can make them and 
Franko’s program gee-ed well with their 
ebullient spirits. 

The “Star-Spangled Banner” was the pa- 
triotic opening number, which was fol- 
lowed by the Coronation March of Saint- 
Saén’s. Goldmark’s overture to “Sakun- 
tala”; Bizet’s Minuet and Farandale from 
Suite 2, “L’Arlesienne” ; Puccini’s “Madame 
Butterfly” fantasie and Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 1, ended the first part. Nu- 
merous encores were not to be excluded. 

The second part included: 


Overture, “‘William Tell,’’ Rossini; ‘Ave Maria,” 
Gounod; Selections from “Carmen,” Bizet; Bac- 
chanale from “Laurin,”’ Moszkowski; March, “The 
Last Salute,” Fucik. 


At the New York Zoological Park an- 
other musical aggregation brought forth in- 
strumental delicacies. The program was: 


March, “American Republic,” Thiele; Overture, 
“Poet and Peasant,” Suppe; Waltz, “Flower of 
Italy,” De —~% oy Selection, “Il Trovatore,”’ 
Verdi; Potpouri No. 4, Gus Edwards; Cornet Solo, 
“Ave “Maria,” Gounod (Sig, Pausano); Overture, 
homas; March, “American Volunteer,”’ 
Johnson; March, “ Stars and Stripes,”” Sousa; Over- 
ture, “Morning, Noon and Night,”’ Suppe; Waltz, 
*‘Love’s Dream After the Ball,’”’ Czibulka; Selec- 


tion from ra, “Don Carlos,” Verdi; Intermezzo, 
“Zamona,” raine; Baritone Solo, Selected; Selec- 
tion, Chorus from “Lombardi,” Verdi; March, 


“Lilac Blossoms,’’ Wenrich. 





Coming to Settle Operetta Dispute 


To settle the dispute which has arisen 
over the managerial rights to their Hun- 
garian operatta, “The Gay Hussars,” Karl 
von Bakonyi, the librettist, and Emmerich 
Kalman, the composer, will come to Ameri- 
ca. Both Henry W. Savage and the Shu- 
berts have asserted rights to the piece. 
The Savage production has already been 
staged and the Shuberts have announced 
that their production will be ready in New 
York on September 4. 





No De Reszke Tour 


Paris, July 24.—De Reszke will not, as 
rumor has had it, make a concert tour of 
America or elsewhere. He declares his in- 
tention of devoting his life to teaching. 
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PAUR NOT TO BRING 
NEW SYMPHONY MEN 


The American Federation of Musi- 
cians Says “‘No,’’ and Orchestra 
Director Submits 


Pitrspurc, July 26.—The request of 
Emil Paur, director of the local symphony 
orchestra, that he be allowed to import a 
concert-master and two horn players from 
Europe for the coming season, has been 
denied by the Musicians’ Union. Shortly 
after his return to this country, Manager 
William T. Mossman communicated with 
Joseph N. Webber, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, and, as a 
result, a conference was arranged. This 
conference was held on Friday, July 23, 
at the New Century Building and, after 
a long discussion, Manager Mossman made 
public the decision, which was to the ef- 
fect that foreign musicians would be de- 
nied the right to join the Musicians’ Union 
unless they complied with the six-months’ 
residence clause in the by-laws, and, since 
this would bar participation in the com- 
ing season, no men would be imported. 
President Webber claims that it is unnec- 
essary to go abroad for competent players. 

Walter McClintock, who furnished the 
inspiration to Arthur Nevin to write his 
Indian opera, “Poia,” has just returned 
from an extended Western trip, during 
which he visited the Black Feet tribe and 
other camps. 

Charles W. Cadman, the well-known lo- 
cal organist, whose exploitations of Indian 
music have been given considerable at- 
tention in Pittsburg and elsewhere, accom- 
panied by Frances La Fesche, son of Chief 
Estanaza, of the Omaha tribe, will spend 
August and part of September at the 
Omaha Reservation on the Missouri river. 
By special arrangement the “Wa Wan 
ceremony,” including the elaborate ritual, 
will be given in its entirety. The pros- 
pects are that this will be the last cere- 
mony that this tribe will ever give. It is 
stated that such things are dying out with 
the younger generation of Indians. The 
ceremony, however, through the efforts of 
La Fesche, with its wealth of poetical ex- 
pression and solemnity, has been preserved. 
La Fesche and Alice C. Fletcher, the eth- 
nologist, who for twenty years occupied 
the chair of ethnology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, will take a series of pictures while 
phonographs will take the songs. 

H. Dallmeyer Russell, the young Pitts- 
burg pianist, entertained a number of 
prominent local musicians at his home here 
last week. Mr. Russell will do much con- 
cert work during the coming season. 

The Mendelssohn Male Chorus on last 
Saturday held a big outing at Snodgrass 
Farm, near Chessman Station. The offi- 
cers, C, J. Braun, Jr., president; C. W. 
McGhee, secretary and treasurer, and Er- 
nest Lunt, director, chartered a special car 
to take the merry crowd of musicians and 
their friends to the picnic. The members 
indulged in a ball game and athletic events 
and amused themselves going and coming 
by the singing of part songs. The chorus 
will give its first concert of the season in 
October. 

The first presentation of Arthur Hart- 
mann’s rhapsody, which he has been work- 
ing on for some time, will take place next 
week, when it will be played by the festi- 
val orchestra. Mr. Hartmann will con- 
duct the orchestra on this occasion. The 
orchestra soloists last week were Eleanor 
Kerwin Flannery, Emma Baumann, Mary 
Huber and Mr. Kohler. B Ge 














Orchestras Already Closed : 
Theodore Thomas, Chicago; St. Louis 
Symphony, St. Louis; New York Phil- 
harmonic, Brooklyn; Cincinnat! Sym- 
phony, Cincinnatl: New York Philhar- 
monic (second date), New York ; Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 21. 














ARTIST PUPILS OF F. X. ARENS 
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Students Who Have Been Coaching with F. X. Arens, the Director of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts 


The accompanying picture presents the 
singers who made such a splendid showing 
recently at the recital by professional pupils 
of Felix X. Arens at Chamber Music Hall, 
Carnegie Hall. Reading from left to right 
they are: Edna Showalter, soprano; Ade- 
laide Gernon Lewis, contralto; Mme. Min- 
nie Castle Davis, contralto; Franz X. 
Arens; Harriet Stilwell, soprano, and F, A. 
Thomas, baritone. 

Of these artists Adelaide Gernon Lewis, 
contralto, was engaged by Mme. Gertrude 
May Stein Bailey to substitute for her dur- 


ing the Summer months at the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, Dr. Horatio Par- 
ker, organist. Mme. Stein had heard Miss 
Lewis at the recital and was so favorably 
impressed with her voice and art as to con- 
fer this honor upon her. The recital re- 
ferred to, considered as a pupils’ recital, 
was a very remarkable affair and set an 
extremely high standard. It was an excel- 
lent demonstration of the value of Mr. 
Arens’s work in voice placing. Details of 
the concert were given at length in a recent 
issue of MusICAL AMERICA. 





Lilla Ormond in Paris 


Lilla Ormond, the Boston contralto who 
appears in America next season under the 
management of R. E. Johnston, is now in 
apartments in Paris, where she expects to 
remain until October 23, when she will 
sail for America. Miss Ormond created 
quite a sensation in London by a recital 
she gave a few weeks ago. Musical ad- 
visers, including De Reszke, for whom she 
sang recently, have tried to persuade her 
to coach for grand opera, but she believes 
there are greater possibilities for her in 
the concert work in which she is now en- 
gaged. 


Kubelik Buys Hohenlohe Castle 


Lonpon, July 26.—Jan Kubelik, the Bohe- 
mian violinist, has purchased Prince Ho- 
henlohe’s ancient feudal castle and estate 
in Silesia for the sum of $800,000. 

While Dvorak’s opera, “Die Teufels- 
Kathe,” did not meet with much success at 
its recent performance in Bremen, the audi- 
ence was greatly delighted with a number 
of fascinating dances in the second act. 
Why not transplant those to the concert 
halls where melodious novelties are greatly 
needed? asks Henry T. Finck in the Eve- 
ning Post. No doubt there are in Dvérak’s 
operas dozens of fascinating numbers which 
would enchant music-lovers and tempt them 
back to the deserted concert halls. 

The “City of Rome” Children’s Opera 
Company, which has been giving perform- 
ances of “Lucia” and other standard operas 
in London, numbers sixty members. It is 
assisted by the Italian Government. The 
leading soprano is only twelve, the first 
tenor is fourteen. 





“Always begin your practice slowly and 
gradually advance the tempo,” is Ernest 
Schelling’s advice to piano students. “The 
worst possible thing is to start practising 
too fast. It invariably leads to bad results 
and to lengthy delays.” 





José Vianna da Motta, the Portuguese 
pianist resident in Berlin who toured this 
country five years ago, has lately been mak- 
ing a comprehensive tour of his homeland, 
where he is very popular. 





At the closing concerts of the Stern Con 
servatory. in Berlin special applause was 
won by three American students—Hazel 
Lathrop and Myrtle Lee, of the vocal de- 
partment, and Jessie Alma Wolfe, organist 





At the last concert of the Riedel Verein 
in Leipsic, Jennie Osborn-Hannah, the Chi- 
cago soprano, won a new success as soloist 
in Liszt’s setting of Psalm 137. 


C. O. Blakeslee to Head School 


Nampa, IpAHO, July 24.—Charles Ovide 
Blakeslee has been chosen as the director 
of a new school of music which is being 
organized in this city and which will be 
known as the Conservatory of Music of 
Southern Idaho. Plans are being made to 
erect a suitable building containing a hall 
capable of seating 1,000, teaching rooms, 
dormitories and the necessary practice 
rooms. This is the center of a most pros- 
perous country and the success of a large 
school is assured, especially if good concert 
and opera are given at frequent intervals. 


Nordica to Make an Ohio Trip 


Mme, Nordica has been engaged for a 
number of recitals in Ohio for next Octo- 
ber, which will include Piqua, Toledo, Lima 
and Delaware. She is also booked for a 
number of engagements in Wisconsin and 
opens the Boston opera season early in 
November. She is now abroad and expects 
to sail for America on August 21, in time 
to sing at Ocean Grove on Labor Day. 


Jomelli with Pittsburg Orchestra 


Mme. Jomelli has been engaged as soloist 
for the Pittsburg Orchestra at Pittsburg on 
November 18, 19 and 20, and will also ap- 
pear with this orchestra at Toronto on 
February 21 and 22, 





Riccardo Martin in Italy 


Riccardo Martin, the American tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, sends cor- 
dial greetings to Musicat America from 
Montecatini, Italy, where he is spending 
part of his vacation. 

The following officers were elected at the 
recent meeting of the Eintracht Singing So- 
ciety, of Wallingford, Conn.: President, 
Christian Ulbrich; vice-president, William 
Wieland; corresponding secretary, Oskar 
Brehm; financial secretary, J. Schleib; 
treasurer, Otto Schmitter; standard bearer, 
Christian Seerup; archivar, J. Wild; trus 
tees, Gustave Strahhaker, Philip Weinman 
and E. Kalbassa. 


Carolina Schaefer, soprano, a’ pupil of 
Mme. Tealdi; Mrs. Stalker, contralto; Rob 
ert Stanley, baritone, and Lester Alden, 
dramatic reader, assisted by Madeleine Ma- 
son, accompanist, who are summering at 
Short Beach, Conn., recently appeared at 
the second of a series of Summer musicales 
given at Driftwood, the studio of Mrs. 
Douglass, at Farm River, for the benefit of 
the chapel fund. 


Alice Nielsen has left London for a visit 
to Paris and the Continent before return 
ing to America. 


BROOKLYN'S OPERA 
PLANS PROGRESSING 


Property Purchased and Foundations 
to Be Begun by Season 
After Next 


The promise of Oscar Hammerstein to 
build an opera house in Brooklyn which will 
be as sumptuous and finely equipped as his 
temples of art in Manhattan and Philadel 


phia is to be fulfilled. 

It will be six months at least before the 
Building Department will issue the permit, 
but the plans have been drawn and work on 
the foundations will be begun. 

The site will be at Bedford avenue and 
Dean and Bergen streets, on a plot 219 
100 feet, purchased from Mrs. Catharine 
Freel. It was early in March that Mr. Ham- 
merstein intimated his Brooklyn aspirations, 
but there was nothing definite said about 
its location. Although negotiating with the 
Freel property, it was not till last Saturday 
a week.ago that he received the deed. 

The deal became public through a request 
made by Mrs. Freel to Justice Stapleton, of 
the Supreme Court, for permission to dis- 
pose of this site. 

Ninety-five thousand dollars was the pur- 
chase price of the parcel, of which $45,000 
was in cash. The remainder was a six 
months’ mortgage. The cost of the struc- 
ture is not announced, but it is said that it 
will surpass in elaborateness those houses 
already built bv Hammerstein. It is also 
said that $1,000,000 will be invested in the 
building. 

The opera house fronts on Grant Square, 
and will be directly opposite the Union 
League Club. Diagonally across the square 
is the Imperial apartment house, and a 
little further down, along at Pacific street 
and Bedford avenue, is the Twenty-third 
Regiment Armory. The neighborhood has 
many private houses and apartment houses. 

No definite idea of the house has as yet 
been given out, but many improvements are 
expected. The balcony and galleries will be 
supported by the cantilever system, and the 
seats will be arranged along wide aisles. A 
patented flooring can be placed over the 
chairs if the auditorium is needed for a 
ball or a convention. 

The subscription plan used in New York 
and Philadelphia will be used. Not only 
boxes, but single seats will be sold for the 
entire season. There will be subscription 
and popular nights, and probably Sunday 
evening concerts. The performances given 
in Brooklyn will be identical with those 
given in New York and Philadelphia. 


N. Y. Choir Goes to Boston Funeral 


Twenty boys and ten men, choir of Grace 
Church, journeyed to Boston on Tuesday 
evening of this week to attend the funeral 
of the Rev. Dr. William B. Huntington. 
Choirmaster and organist J. M. Helfenstein 
accompanied them. 








Paderewski Fund 
for American 
Composers 


COMPETITION OF 1909 








The following prizes are offered for 
the best compositions by American 
Composers, to be submitted on or 
before September I, 1909: 

1. One thousand dollars for a Sym- 
phony or Symphonic Poem for full 
Orchestra. 

2. Five hundred dollars for a Con 
cert Piece for Chorus and Orchestra, 
with or without solo Voice Parts, 
or for an Overture for full Orchestra. 

3. Five hundred dollars for a piece 
of Chamber Music for any Combina- 
tion of Instruments. 

The Judges appointed by the 
Trustees are: Messrs. G. W. Chad- 
wick, Horatio Parker and Franz van 
der Stucken, 

All communications in reference to 

the competition should be addressed to 


JOHN A. LOUD - - Secretary 
6 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FORTUNE TELLER LED 
TO MUSICAL CAREER 


Charles Henry Meltzer Holds Inter- 
esting Converse With Alys 
Lorraine, Soprano 
Charles Henry Meltzer has found mate- 
rial for his prolific pen in the person of 
Alys Lorraine, the young Illinois soprano, 
who, in his letter to the New York Amer'- 
can he characterizes as “one of the most 
charming, and, by all reports, most gifted 
of all the American singers now fighting 
their way bravely.” It was by the divina- 
tion of a fortune-teller that she went to 

Europe and there studied singing. 

“Till last season,” continues the critic, 
“when she made her first appearance on any 
stage as Marguerite, at the Royal Opera 
House in Amsterdam, Miss Lorraine was 
virtually unknown. Now she has won lau- 
rels on the Continent and has more than 
a good chance of being engaged for one 
or other of the New Fors opera houses. 

Like Jacqueline, the Jacqueline of Alfred 
de Musset, she is a decided blonde— 
thanks, doubtless, to the happy accident of 
her having an admixture of German blood 
in her American veins. 

Tall and divinely fair is another quo- 
tation which would fit her. 

By temperament she is not in the least 
German. She is too clever and too quick 
to be mistaken for anyone but an Ameri 
can girl. 

“How did I come to be a singer?” said 
Miss Lorraine, as we talked together at 
her hotel this morning. “Why, it was all 
the fault of a fortune-teller in Minneap- 
olis, who predicted some years ago that 
I should win fame with my voice and 
cross the seas. He also told me that I 
should have a dangerous illness. I had it. 
And, to my great surprise, | was ordered 
to Italy to regain my health. 

“In Italy a friend of mine quite casually 
discovered that I had a voice worth culti- 
vating. That was another surprise. She 
spoke of me soon after to Tamagno. He 
was in the habit of pretending that he 
knew nothing about voice culture. It saved 
him a lot of trouble. But he knew much 
more than most supposed. 

“For three months Tamagno was good 
cnough to give me lessons. To him, in- 
deed, I owe the foundation of my career. 

“Later I studied with another professor, 
now dead, and an agent at last secured 
me an engagement in Holland, where, as 
you may have read, I was lucky enough 
to make a good impression. 

“Already I have seven lyric soprano roles 
in my repertory, among them Butterfly, 
Louise, Elsa and Elisabeth. 1 am deeply 
interested in the modern school of France 
and may go to Monte Carlo for a time to 
study several new works. 

“My dream? It is that of all American 
singers. I hope some day to sing in 
America; for choice, in opera. But if I 
can’t do that I am willing to appear on 
the concert platform. 

“T have been told by kind friends that 
I saved the season at the Amsterdam 
Opera House. To my regret, the Queen 


was not strong enough to attend any of 
the performances in which I took part, and 
Dutch etiquette forbade the Prince Con- 
sort to go to the opera while the Queen 
was in delicate health. But the Prince 
heard me once—at a charitable fete—and 
was most gracious. 

“No, I am not likely to sing at the Met- 
ropolitan next season. It’s too late to hope 
for an engagement there. How I wish one 
of the good popular opera managements 
would let me show New York what I do 
with Butterfly.” 





ST. LOUIS ORGAN SOLD 


Instrument to Be Erected in the Wana- 
maker Philadelphia Store 


St. Louis, July 24.—The- giant organ 
which was in the Festival Hall at the 
World’s Fair was sold here this week. 
The organ originally cost $60,000 and was 
played by the most eminent artists in 
the world during the exposition period. 
The organ was stored after the Fair and, 
the owners allowing the storage to lapse, 
the organ was taken over in default by 
Eugene R. Handlan. The purchase was 
made through a personal representative of 
John Wanamaker and the organ will be 
immediately shipped to Philadelphia, to be 
erected in the famous Wanamaker store. 
The purchase price was not stated. Some 
idea of the size of the organ may be ob- 
tained when it is stated that it is possible 
to drive a pony through the largest pipe. 
It will require five freight cars to trans- 
port it. 

Morris W. Velsey gave a number of 
pianola recitals this week at Piasa Chau- 
tauqua, which attracted music-lovers from 
all the surrounding country. He was as- 
sisted by Mildred Dixon, soprano, from 
Alton, soloist for the Wednesday program; 
Robert P. Strine, baritone, on Thursday, 
and Mrs. Oliver T. Covington, contralto, 
on Friday. 

Tina Lerner, the brilliant young Rus- 
sian pianist, has been secured for one of 
the subscription concerts of the Symphony 
Society. She has never before appeared 
here. 

It is announced that sixty members of 
the Knights of Columbus Choral Club of 
this city will attend the National Conven- 
tion of the order in Mobile the first week 
in August. After appearing there they will 
tour for about ten days, giving concerts 
in New Orleans, Nashville, Birmingham, 
Montgomery and Evansville. H. W. C. 





The program of a musicale by the piano 
pupils of Claude K. Harley, of East Green- 
ville, Pa., contained many compositions for 
four and six hands, besides the various solo 
numbers which were well performed, and 
was unique in this respect. The ensemble 
compositions were the festival march of 
Behr, “Le Carillion,” Ringuet, “O’er Hill 
and Dale,” Engelmann, and the Schubert 
Marche Militaire. Those: who participated 
were Mabel Heimbach, Carrie Himmel- 
wright, Elsie Kriebel, Elizabeth Markley, 
Homer Meschter, Charles Kehl, Minnie 
Althouse, Beulah Schoenly, Ada Herbein, 
Eva Kuhn, Annie Geissinger, Florence 
Faul, Grover Welker, Sallie Lehman, Carrie 
Lehman, Florence Hunter and Raymond 
Pflieger. The pupils were assisted by 
Lloyd A. Moll, violinist, and Mr. Pflieger, 
flutist. 


ATLANTA ORCHESTRA 
PLANS ITS SEASON 


H. W. B. Barnes Accepts Director- 
ship of the New Symphonic 
Organization 


ATLANTA, July 24.—The Atlanta Sym- 
phony Orchestra has announced a series 
of concerts for the coming season under 
the direction of H. W. B. Barnes, the 
musical director of the recent festival. Mr. 
Barnes is a well-known musician and has 
a large number of admirers throughout 
the entire State as well as in this city. 





H. W. B. BARNES 
Director of the Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra 


The organization consists of fifty-five men 
and has been in existence for a number of 
years, but has not assumed a professional 
standing until this Spring. Owing to the 
great musical interest aroused by the festi- 
val, plans were perfected for a permanent 
orchestra and Mr. Barnes selected as di- 
rector. His appointment is regarded with 
favor and there is no doubt but that the 
orchestra will retain the good-will which 
it has, as a semi-professional organization, 
enjoyed in the past. 

The project to organize an orchestra 
to be known as the Atlanta Philharmonic 
has fallen through. Victor Ila Clark, who 
is well known as the associate director of 
the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra and 
who became most popular here through his 
excellent work during its appearance at 
the Spring festival, was to have been its 
conductor, and even came here to perfect 
the plans of organization. At the last 
moment, however, he was called away by 
the serious illness of a member of his 
family, and if is very doubtful whether he 
will be able to return here in time to com- 
plete his plans for the coming season. If 
he cannot do so, the entire project will 
be abandoned and the support given to 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. There 


is widespread regret that Mr. Clark was 
prevented from remaining by matters be- 
yond his contrrol. 

The symphony organization has already 
announced a course of concerts and will 
import noted artists as soloists. During the 
Christmas holidays, Handel’s “Messiah” 
will be given, the choral forces being those 
already under the direction of Mr. Barnes. 
Atlanta is the center of a large musical 
constituency and occupies a most influential 
position in the musical life of the South, 
and it is felt that with the able direction 
of Mr. Barnes and the association of the 
many prominent business men and musical 
people in the enterprise a great deal of 
good will be accomplished. 





SIDE-LIGHTS ON BRAHMS 





Zemlinsky, the Composer, Recalls Traits 
of the Great Musician 


The conductor and composer, Zemlinsky, 
relates some characteristic traits of Brahms, 
according to Henry T. Finck in the Evening 
Post. At a conservatory concert a per- 
formance was given of a symphony by 
Zemlinsky. Brahms happened to be pres- 
ent and invited the composer to his house 
with some of his compositions. Zemlinski 
had just received printed copies of a col- 
lection of his own songs. Without having 
seen these songs, Brahms expressed the 
hope that they were not juvenile produc- 
tions. “One cannot be too careful regard- 
ing such pieces,” he said, “as they are often 
cause for regret afterwards.” Then he 
told his guest that he himself had at one 
time made a bonfire of a whole box of 
early compositions—songs and chamber 
music—with which he was not satisfied. 

Brahms also asked Zemlinski how he 
was making his living. 

“T give lessons,” was the answer; to 
which Brahms retorted: 

“Then I suppose you have plenty of 
hard work.” 

After a pause he spoke again, asking 
if Zemlinsky would not accept a_ small 
monthly contribution from him, so that 
he would have more time for composing. 
When the offer was declined with thanks, 
Brahms said: 

“Don’t be foolish! Why not assume 
that I am a step-brother or something of 
that sort, and take it?” When the other 


‘still refused, he added: “After all, why 


shouldn’t you toil? There was a time when 
[ had to do the same.” 


Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl,” presented by 
the pupils of the Arizona School of Mu- 
sic this Spring, was the first operatic per- 
formance given since the organization of 
the Conservatory. The principal rdles were 
taken by T. Francis Hughes, D. M. Snell, 
Leon Tolleson, John Armstrong, Harrold 
Pemberton, Betty Hughes Dameron, Anna 
Marie Luke, Annette Elder and Regina 
Luke. The usual chorus and a small or- 
chestra furnished the ensemble numbers. 
The directress of the school, Mrs. Christy, 
has brought the work to a high standard 
and has made the institution one of great 
influence in Phoenix and the surrounding 
country. 





Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, composer of “The 
Inquisitive Wives,” which is to be given at 
the New Theater next season, has _ with- 
drawn definitely from the directorship of 
the Venice Lyceum. 
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FIVE NEW TEACHERS 
FOR PEABODY SCHOOL 


Baltimore Conservatory also to Estab- 
lish a Department for the Study 
of Opera 


3ALTIMORE, July 26.—George Siemonn 
has been appointed one of the associate 
professors at the Peabody Conservatory, 
of which he is a gradwvate. His studies 
in harmony and composition were made 
under Henry A. Allen, Asger Hamerik, 
Otis B. Boise and W. Edward Heimendahl. 
He was instructor in harmony in the 
Preparatory Department of the conserva- 
tory for several years, and has met with 
success as an orchestral conductor and 
composer. Among his works that have 
been performed in public are an overture 
for orchestra, septet for piano, clarinet 
and strings, serenade for violin, vocal quar- 
tets, songs, etc. He will teach harmony. 

Four new teachers have also been ap- 
pointed in the Preparatory Department. 
They are: Barrington Branch, a graduate 
of the conservatory, piano; Mabel Mab- 
bett, piano (Fletcher music method); Ma- 
bel Thomas, piano, and Alice Robbins, 
violin. 

An opera class will be established at 
the Conservatory the coming season in re- 
sponse to a general demand. Students of 
the school will be admitted free and others 
upon payment of a small fee. The class 
will be under the immediate direction of 
Harold Randolph, director, with the co 
operation and assistance of the vocal 
teachers of the Conservatory. 

Bernhard Ulrich, manager of the Lyric, 
writing from Munich to a friend in Balti- 
more, says: “For thirty cents you can get 
in Munich two large bowls of liquid re 
freshment and a ticket to a symphony con 
cert by an orchestra that might rival one 
of our best symphony orchestras. * You can 
get your soul’s fill of the best music.” 
From Munich Mr. Ulrich goes to Bayreuth 
Mr. Ulrich is elated over the prospect of 
grand opera in Baltimore the coming sea 
son. 

At the next meeting of the Northeast 
ern Sangerbund the Baltimore delegates 
will recommend a radical change in the 
methods of judging the prize contests. The 
Baltimore societies object to one man judg 
ing the conception of the director of a 
prize singing society, who, in most cases, 
is an artist of well-known reputation, The 
claim is made that all the judges should 
decide on this point. W. J. R. 


Max Rabinoff Back from Eastern Visit 


Cuicaco, ILi., July 26—Max Rabinoff re 
turned last week from the East, bringing 
back with him a long list of soloists, who 
will appear at the Popular Sunday concerts 
which will be given at the Auditorium each 
week next Winter. Mr. Rabinoff has taken 
as associate in his enterprise Mr. Atwell, a 
well-known writer and business manager. 
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THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing te Repertory 


Madame Langendorff, the 
great contralto of the etro- 
politan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber- 
lin and Vienna, says : 

May 1st, 1908. 

I studied under the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de iation.) 
uses in her lessons. [Translatio 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy at Scarborough-on-the-Hudson 


During the early part of this month Clarence Eddy, the eminent concert or 
ganist, deserted the “loft” for a few days, and, with Mrs. Eddy, who has a reputa 
tion of no mean order as a concert and church singer, visited Scarborough-on 
the-Hudson, with Mrs. John Grenlich, shown seated on the left in the accompany 
ing illustration. The photograph was taken on the “Fourth.” 





N. Y. TEACHERS IN THE WEST AMERICANS IN PARIS 


Bruno Huhn, Francis Rogers, George 
Hamlin and Others There 


PureBLo, Coto. July 22.—James P. Paris, July 24—lhe American composer, 
Keough and Mrs. Killin-Keough, soprano, Bruno Huhn, is stopping in this city with 
have opened a studio here for vocal in his wife, before completing his journey to 
struction and have a large class of pu Ostend 
pils doing- excellent work. Mr. Keough On returning to New York at the end of 
has organized a large chorus which will \ugust he will publish a new group ot 
present Dubois’s “Paradise Lost” in the songs, now completed. 
early Fall in the new auditorium of the Preparatory to accompanying Marcella 
Centennial High School. Both of these Sembrich on her American concert tour, 
musicians appeared in a concert in the St. Francis Rogers is studying repertoire. 

Paul M. E. Church recently, presenting In anticipation of the gala musical season 
a difficult program most successfully. Mr. to come, George Hamlin, the tenor, and 
Keough has been engaged to provide a Arthur Phillips, the baritone, are getting 
quartet for the above church during the vocally into condition. 

summer, and Mrs. Keough will be soprano Sophie Brandt, who helped make the 
soloist. They will also provide the special “Waltz Dream” famous in America, will 
music for the Colorado M. E. Conference, probably sojourn here for a year. She has 
which meets in this city on August 31. grand opera ambitions. 
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Mr. and Mrs. James P. Keough Estab- 
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RELIGIOUS CONVENTION 
HEARS ‘“ THE ELIJAH” 


St. Paul Musicians Perform Mendels- 
sohn’s Oratorio Before an Audience 
of Five Thousand 


St. Paut, July 26.— Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” was successfully produced before 
an audience of 5,000 people in the audito 
rium during the recent national convention 
of Christian Endeavor Societies in St. 
Paul. 

The audience was the largest of the week 
and the interest indicated by the attend 
ance was reinforced by the rousing en 
thusiasm which was sustained throughout 
the performante. The work was produced 
under the direction of G. H. Fairclough, 
whose skill in handling chorus and orches- 
tra has been favorably commented upon. 

Of the soloists, H. E. Phillips, baritone, 
stood in the lead in the role of “Elijah.” 
The audience was moved by the dramatic 
intensity of the part as manifested in the 
artist’s fine voice and forceful style. Clara 
Williams, soprano; Alma Johnson Porteous, 
contralto, and Austin Williams, tenor, were 
the remaining members of a capable quar 
tet. 

The Minnesota State Teachers’ Associa 
tion convention recently held in Mankato 
was presided over by G. H. Fairclough, 
president of the association. The work 
of the convention centered largely upon 
Minnesota interests, Minnesota composers 
and Minnesota artists being represented at 
separate sessions specially devoted to each 

he comparative values of the theoretical 
and technical musician were presented in 
discussion by Mrs. W. O. Freyberger and 
Heniot Levy. Mr. Levy’s piano recital 
was good evidence of the virtue of his 
argument, which left room, however, for 
the exercise of intelligence and imagina 
tion in his excellent playing of Schumann 
and Chopin. 

lhe officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Willard Pat 
ten, Minneapolis; vice-president, Mabel 
Fulton, Duluth; secretary-treasurer, John 
\. Jaegar, Sc. Paul; auditor, Alice Holen, 
Stillwater; program committee, Hamlin 
Hunt, Jane Pinch and Heinrich Hoevel. 

Detroit was chosen as the next place 


of meeting Pia Re ee 


Police Arrest “Salomé” Dancer 


“Indecent, suggestive and immoral; of 
fensive to public decency and during which 
was she partially dressed, wearing a 
drapery that left her lower limbs prac 
tically uncovered.” 

This was the indictment brought against 
Gertrude lHloffman, who was arrested. at 
Hammerstein's Victoria Roof Garden af 
ter dancing her “Salomé” and Mendels 
sohn’s “Spring Song” numbers. 

According to the police, this is but the 
forerunner of a crusade for the moral up 
lift of the stage 





Competent, expert accompanist would 
take entire charge of studio next sea- 
son. Could furnish handsome studio fur- 
niture if desired. Could assist; English 
diction a specialty. Address, with full 
particulars, “Katherine,” care “Musical 
America,” 505 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Eleanor McLellan 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Atelier Building, 33 W. 67th 8t., New York 
Phone, 4225 Col, 

Prominent Pupils Now Studying—Daniel Beddoe, 
Tenor; Tom Daniel, Bass; Edward Strong, Tenc:; 
Beatrice Fine, Soprano; Charles Kitchell, Tenor; An- 
toinette Harding, Contralto; Grace Munson, C ontralto; 
Suzanne Harvord, Soprano: Wm. Weild, Bass; 
Georgie French, Contralto; Edwin Evans, Bass, 


Singing in all its phases; Advanced Piano- 
forte; Theory—author of the Russell Meth- 
ods of Music Study ; Russell Books, etc. 


Director Normal institute of Music, Carnegie Hall 


FOR TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONALS 
SYSTEMS || MR. LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, author of the Russell Books, will continue this season his 
Summer Training Classes in Modern Teaching Processes for Vocalists and Pianists. Manhattan.ciasses begin 
Inquiry invited as to the success of these modern works through 
Circulars, Records of Results, etc., on request. 

Normal Institute of Music, Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, or College of Music, Newark, N. J 


CONTRALTO 


DIRECTION: 


J. E. FRANCKE 
24 W. 31st ST. 
‘Phone, 3778 Mad. Sq. 


CONCERT 
PIANISTE 
LECTURE 


Box 24, Singac, N. J. 


Direction: THE ol WOLFSOHK ‘MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., N.Y. City 
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“CAVALLERIA” IN NEW MUSICAL GARB 





Italian Brothers Tempt Fate by Offering an Original Version of the 
Verga Story—Its Strong and Weak Points 


So firm a hold upon popular favor has 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria” gained, so great 
has been the success wherever given, a suc- 
cess which the composer has ever since 
vainly striven to equal, let alone surpass, 
that to many it will doubtless seem the 
height of effrontery to learn that another 
young Italian musician has chosen to set 
to music another version of the Verga 
story, and that his opera, with exactly the 
same title, has been successfully produced 
not only in Italy but in Amsterdam. In 
fact, the work was first given in the 
Dutch city. 

Since the new version met with success 
a lawsuit has been instigated and is now 
pending, which seeks to enjoin the authors 
of libretto and music from further per- 
formances of their work. So much discus- 
sion as to the reasons for choosing the 
subject already used by Mascagni sprang 
up, that before its first Italian production, 
at the Vittorio Emanuele Theater in Turin 
last July, the author brothers issued the 
following naive statement: 


“In order that the appearance of this 
second ‘Cavalleria Rusticanna’ may not 
seem an act of irreverence towards an il- 
lustrious Maestro, still less blameworthy 
presumption on our part, we desire to make 
known the circumstances and reasons of 
which the opera was the result, which cer- 
tainly will dissipate all false ideas. 

“The publisher, Eduardo Sonzogno, had 
some months before established the com- 
petition which closed on January 31, 1903, 
and in which Dupont was the successful 
competitor, with his ‘Cabrera.’ Limited as 
to time and anxious to make ourselves 
known, we were unable to find a subject 
which fulfilled the conditions of the com- 
petition, which expressly stipulated that the 
libretto should be interesting and dramatic; 
otherwise the music would not be exam- 
ined. And so the idea of trying fate with 
a second ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ seemed to 
us not to be despised, although we were 
firmly convinced that bv so doing we were 
barring the way not only to obtaining the 
prize, but also to that of a probable future 
performance. A single hope encouraged 
us; that the examining committee, attract- 
ed by the title, would examine the work, 
and if they found it worthy of some con- 
sideration, that the publisher would take 
account, if not of the work, at least of its 
authors. 

“With this hope, towards the latter part 
of November, 1902, we consigned the 
score to the secretary of the competition, 
who inscribed it as sixth in the list of 237 
competitors. In October, 1903, was pub- 
lished the verdict of the jury, which was 
fatal to our hopes. 

“Now if the appearance of our ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ in a theater seems in oppo- 
sition to the reasons which led to its com- 
position, it is as well to state that such a 
change was the result rather of chance 
than our efforts. In fact, last Summer the 
impresario de Hondt—a rara avis—-offered 
to give our modest work entirely at his 
own expense in the Volksvlyt Theater, 
Amsterdam, possibly attracted by the 
thought of the interest which the title 
might awaken in the people. Thus, the 
forceful drama of Verga, under a new mu- 
sical dress, saw the light on the fifth of 
last February, on Hollandese soil, largely 
through good fortune and somewhat be- 
cause of the fault of your devoted 

(Signed) “Domenico MONLEONE, 
“GIOVANNI MOMLEONE.” 

Some ten days after its first performance 
in Amsterdam the new opera was given at 
the Royal Theater of the Hague, then, aft- 
er its first Italian production at Turin in 
July, it was given by the same traveling 
company in Novara, Alessandria and Ge- 
noa, in which latter city it was my good 
fortune to hear it. 

The new work is decidedly interesting 
and, save in the libretto, bears not the 
slightest resemblance to Mascagni’s famous 
work. The music is more serious, more 
scholarly, and, in consequence, less catchy. 
It could hardly attain the extreme popular 
favor of the older work, but at the same 
time seems to indicate a greater degree of 
actual ability on the part of the young 
composer. One would not be surprised if 
he were to follow this first production 
with others of greater value. 

The introduction is grave, effectively 
orchestrated, with broad melodic themes. 


The curtain rising discloses Turiddu sere- 
nading outside Lola’s house, but the sere- 
nade is not the facile Mascagni melody, a 
true Sicilian folk song as that is. The 
new version of almost the same words is 
none the less a beautiful bit of writing, 
however. Lola comes from the house, and 
the last few measures are a duet between 
the lovers, after which they leave the scene, 
and dawn slowly breaks. A chorus of 
shepherds is heard behind the scenes, the 
Easter hymn. 

Soon follows the scene between Mamma 
Munzia, the Mamma Lucia of the Mascagni 
work, and Santuzza, highly dramatic, full 
of melody, but not easily whistled after a 
first hearing, as is the older aria. The duet 
with Turiddu follows, interrupted as in 
the other by.the arrival of Lola, and con- 
tinued, with greater dramatic intensity, aft- 
er her entrance in the church. After Jurid- 
du’s rejection of her, Santuzza tells Alfio 
of his wife’s falseness, while the music of 
the mass—no catchy hymn— is heard as 
an accompaniment coming from the church. 
The conclusion of the drama is, as far as 
the libretto is concerned, identical with 
the Mascagni opera. 

Critics are quite generally agreed in find- 
ing much to praise in this new work. One 
declared that Monleone’s music has, above 
all other merits, that of a singular sug- 
gestive force, and admired the effective- 
ness of his rich orchestration. All agreed 
that there was no trace of vulgarity in 
his music, a charge which, despite his suc- 
cess, Mascagni has not always escaped. 
There is no intermezzo—that always en- 
cored number. In its place is the briefest 
interlude. The whip chorus with Alfio is 
not likely to be popular in the same sense 
as the former one, but it is none the less 
effective. As to whether the music actual- 
ly suggests the people, the life and loves 
of Sicilian peasants as perfectly as does 
that of Mascagni, it may be doubted. The 
music of Monleone does suggest a higher 
plane of life. A dramatic soprano finds 
full opportunity for her talent in this new 
work. Nor is the music, like so much of 
the modern school, absolutely ungrateful 
vocally. It is full of melody without being 
either weak or trivial. 

The young musician and his brother, 
Giovanni, are natives of Genoa, which 
city should be proud of them. Domenico 
Monleone studied in Milan, at the Royal 
Conservatory of Music of that city, and 
with Professor Luigi Mapello. From 1808 
to 1903 he directed orchestras im various 
theaters of Italy and of other countries. He 
now devotes much time to writing and 
has completed three other operas, “Yvette,” 
“Under the Knout” and “Alba Ervica”—An 
Heroic Dawn—all of these in three acts. 
None of these has as yet been performed, 
but “Yvette” is to be given during the next 
carnival season at Turin and also in Am- 
sterdam, the city where his first opera was 
first given. The title rdle of this later 
work is to be sung by Gemma Bellincioni, 
one of, if not the greatest, dramatic so- 
pranos of Italy, and who has created many 
roles at the famous La Scala of Milan. 

Euise LATHROP. 





Society to Relief of Choir Boys 


Lenox, Mass., July 26.—The best singers 
of the younger set in the villa colony here 
will have a rehearsal this week for several 
Sundays of singing at Trinity Church, for 
the purpose of giving the boy’s choir a 
vacation. Mr. and Mrs. David Turner 
Dana, Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Delafield, 
Misses Constance Folsom, Eleanor Crosby, 
Charlotte and Cornelia Barnes, Gertrude 
Parsons and Heloise Meyer, Mr. Clark C. 
Voorhees and others will be in the tem- 
porary choir. 





Baseball Plus Music 


Provipence, R. I. July 26.—Raymond 
Frank Tift, star baseball pitcher at Brown 
University until his graduation two years 
ago, has been married to Edith May Cleve- 
land, who was formerly a member of the 
Fadettes, a woman’s orchestra of Boston. 





Mme. Jeanne Jomelli will be the star at- 
traction at the Ocean Grove Music Festi- 
val of Saturday, July 31. Her next en- 
gagement will be at Norfolk, Conn., on 
August 4, after which she sails for Europe, 


returning in time to take part in the Maine 
Music Festivals next October. 





Mme. Litsner and Pupils at Ocean Grove 


Mme. A. Litsner, the New York teacher 
of singing, is a guest at the Hotel Arling- 
ton, Ocean Grove, N. J., where she is 
continuing the successful work she carried 
on last season at her Thirty-ninth street 
studio. A number of her pupils are guests 
at the same hotel, and will appear at some 
of the musical affairs being arranged at this 
popular resort. 





“The Climax” by the Sea 


ATLANTIC City, July 26—“The Climax” 
was presented in Atlantic City last night 
by a new company, which will replace the 
one now at Weber’s Theater. The latter 
goes to Power’s Theater, Chicago, next 
week, In the new company are Margaret 
McKinney, Howard Lange, Carney P. 
Christie and James F. Ryan. 





The Italian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion is trying to induce Arrigo Boito, com- 
poser of “Mefistofele,” to take the director- 
ship of the Naples Conservatory, succeed- 
ing, the late Giuseppe Martucci. Boito is 
unwilling to take the position. 





Louise Kirkby-Lunn, the English con- 
tralto, paid a visit a few days ago, to the 
Royal Hospital for Incurables, London, 
where she sang eight songs for the patients. 


OCEAN GROVE CHILDREN SING 





All Records Broken at Sunday Service 
for the Children 


OcEAN Grove, July 26.—Tali Esen Mor- 
gan eclipsed all of his former records when, 
on Sunday evening, he gave the annual 
Children’s Day service. Not only was the 
attendance larger than ever, between 12,000 
and 13,000 people crowding into the audi- 
torium, but the children’s chorus passed the 
1,000 mark, and with plenty to spare. Long 
before the services began it was impossible 
to crowd another person into the auditori- 
um, and the same difficulty was experienced 
in accommodating the children and the 
adult chorus, though the stage had been 
enlarged. 

The program was entirely musical in 
character, and was rendered by the or- 
chestra, the children’s and the adult chor- 
uses, the great organ and severa! soloists. 
Though the program was an excellent one 
in every respect, the greatest interest cen- 
tered in the children, whose singing aroused 
much erthusiasm. The interest displayed 
presages a tremendous attendance ar the 
children’s festival concerts later 1: the 
Summer, Fe Bs Bei 





A young Turk named Wadia Sabra, a 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, has writ- 
ten a national hymn which he hopes to see 
adopted by his native country. His teacher, 
Paul Vidal, is orchestrating it. 

















Johanna Rotter-Dieffenbach 


Johanna Rotter-Dieffenbach, 
a grarid opera singer a half century ago, 
died Saturday of last week at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Frank Seggebruch, West 


famous as 


Nyack, N. Y., of diabetes. She was sev- 
enty-six years old. Funeral services were 
held Sunday evening, and the interment, 
which was private, took place on Monday, 
at Nyack. 

The deceased was one of the pioneers of 
German grand opera in this country. She 
was born at Alt-Ofen, Budapest, Hungary. 
While in her teens the director of the 
German opera at that city recommended 
her to the director of the theater at Prague. 
She entered the conservatory there and 
afterwards sang at the theater with great 
success. Manuel Garcia gave her two years’ 
lessons free. A few years later she re- 
ceived an offer from the Court Theater at 
Darmstadt, Germany, as kammersangerin 
for life. 

Coming to America in 1858, three years 
later she married the late Dr. Richard D. 
L. Deffenbach. Her first operatic engage- 
ment in this country was under Mr. Am- 
schutz, manager of the Academy of Music. 
After that she was under the management 
of Maratzek, Neuendorf, Grover and Grau. 
She was featured in many of the Theodore 
Thomas concerts. She sang at the opening 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and up to ten 
years ago held positions in a number of 
churches. 

During the latter months of her life 
she sued to recover property her husband 
had willed to her stepchildren. She claimed 
that the property was hers, and that her 
husband had held it in trust for her with 
the understanding that it was to go to her 
on his death. 


Charles Wilson 


Lonpon, July 25.—Charles Wilson, a the- 
atrical manager, well known in England 
and the United States and formerly as- 
sociated with Oscar Hammerstein’s opera 
house, died here to-day. He was fifty-nine 
years old. 

For several years he was at the Alham- 
bra, where he produced a succession of 
ballets, in several cases writing the scenario. 
His wife was Ruth Davenport, an actress 
and vocalist. 

In 1906, when Mr., Hammerstein opened 
his Manhattan Opera House, he brought 
Mr. Wilson to America to act as his stage 
manager, He was responsible for all the 


productions of that year, including those 
of “Carmen” and “Aida,” both of which 
were staged with great care. The realism 
of the staging of the Spanish opera, to- 
gether with its perfect cast, made it the 
great success of the first season. Wilson 
worked with each member of the chorus 
until he and she had the proper swing and 


the individual chorus action astonished 
operagoers. 
Mr. Wilson had a beautiful home on 


Highgate road, in London, and, besides his 
wife, left two little girls. 





Allen Byrne 


CoLtorapo Sprincs, Cor., July 24.—Allen 
Byrne, a young pianist of this city, died 
at his residence on July 16. Mr. Byrne 
was only twenty-five years old, but had 
already won recognition as an artist of 
extremely rare and poetic gifts. While 
studying with Leschetizky, in Vienna, Mr. 
Byrne’s health failed and he went to Colo- 
rado Springs in hope of regaining it, and 
lived there for five years. Mr. Byrne num- 
bered among his friends some of the great 
artists of the time, and was an admirer 
of the compositions of his friend, Frederick 
Ayres, whose work is beginning to be 
known and who is a resident of Colorado 
Springs. Mr. Ayres speaks in the follow- 
ing terms of Mr. Byrne in a letter to the 
Colorado Springs Gazette: . “Sensitive to 
an extraordinary degree to all manifesta- 
tions of beauty, he possessed the power of 
expressing through the tones of his in- 
strument a personality such as appears only 
at the rarest intervals, and then but for a 
little time.” 


William D. McFarland 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 26.—Musical 
circles here have sustained a great loss in 
the death of William D. McFarland, who 
died on July 22. Mr. McFarland was a 
tenor of exceptional ability and a pioneer 
in the musical affairs of the National Cap- 
ital. Mr. McFarland’s voice was clear and 
full, and while he was considered a local 
singer, he appeared at different times in 
many Eastern cities. He was heard fre- 
quently in church music, having been con- 
nected at different times with the Church 
of the Reformation, the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Hebrew Congregation, and Church 
of the Covenant. He was a member of the 
Apollo Quartet, and sang frequently in 
quartets of male and mixed voices. 

W. H. 


Eugene Clark 


Eugene Clark, leading tenor with Clara 
Louise Kellogg for a long time, died this 
week at his home, No. 547 Riverside Drive, 
New York, from diabetes. He was fifty- 
seven years old. He appeared in the orig- 
inal production of “Pinafore” as the Cap- 
tain, with Thomas Whiffen as the Admiral, 
under the management of William Hender- 
son. At the time of his death he was con- 
nected with the Tenement House Commis- 
sion. 
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ENGLISH CONTRALTO TO TOUR AMERICA 


Mme. Alice Lakin an Interesting 
Figure in Europe’s Musical 
Life 


Haensel & Jones have just closed a con- 
tract in England with Mme. Alice Lakin, 
the celebrated English contralto, for an 
American tour commencing November, 
1909. 
Mme. Lakin comes of a musical family 
and from her earliest years has showed 
unmistakable signs of great musical ability, 
and she well remembers receiving a gold 
locket and chain on her fifth birthday from 
the guests at a musical “at home” for 
singing a song and accompanying herself. 

Mme. Lakin has just returned from the 
Worcester Festival, where she sang in 
Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius” and the 
“Kingdom,” with Sir Edward Elgar con- 
ducting, and in the “Hymn of Faith,” 
under the baton of Ivor Atkins, the 
composer. In addition to being an 
excellent musician, Mme. Lakin is said 
to possess the gift of “absolute pitch,” 
and is, moreover, a_ perfect sight 
reader. On three occasions she has sung 
dificult works at sight; at Rotherham, she 
sang the trying contralto solos in Bach's 
great Mass in B Minor, absolutely at sight 
and without a rehearsal; at Birmingham, in 
“Olav Trygvason,” she performed a similar 
feat, and a short time ago she again sang 
at sight the contralto solo work of Dr. Wal- 
ford Davies’s “Everyman.” Mme. Lakin 
has appeared at all of the big musical 
events of England, including the Richter 
Symphony concerts, Nikisch Symphony 
Concerts, Royal Choral Society and the 
principal Festivals, and has also sung be- 
fore the Queen, the Queen of Norway and 
the Queen of Spain, and on the occasion of 
the visit of the Colonial Premiers to Eng- 
land Mme: Lakin was engaged for the con- 
cert at Queen’s Hall, at which they were 
present. 

Mme. Lakin’s successes in South Africa 
during her tour were instantaneous and 
the press unanimously spoke of her as the 
finest contralto who had ever been heard 
in Africa. During the last Cardiff Festi- 
val, where she sang in “The Kingdom,” 
with Sir Edward Elgar conducting, and in 
“Romeo and Juliet” (Berlioz), under Dr. 











MME. ALICE LAKIN 


Haensel & Jones Have Secured Her 
for a Tour of This Country 
Next Season 


Cowen, one of the critics remarked on the 
great gift of sympathy possessed by Mme. 
Lakin to a very rare extent, and her devo- 
tional style and rich voice, coupled with 
her artistic singing, won for her the highest 
praise. Among her many engagements in 
England previous to her sailing for Ameri- 
ca are the Royal Choral Society, Royal 
Albert Hall, Queen’s Hall, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, two Richter-Hallé con- 
certs at Manchester, and at several of the 
leading Scottish, Irish and Welsh concerts. 





MANHATTAN BEACH MUSIC 





Victorious Kreutzer Quartet Club to 
Sing at Opening of New “Shell” 

Once again music is to reign at Man- 
hattan Beach. The opening of the new 
music shell at the Manhattan Beach Hotel, 
which is scheduled for Friday, July 30, 
will also inaugurate the new regime. The 
attraction will be the Kreutzer Quartet Club 
of 150 voices. This singing club, which 
shared first honors with the Junger Man- 
nerchor of Philadelphia in the competition 
for the Kaiser Prize at the recent Sanger- 
fest, has never before sung before the gen- 
eral public. 

The $10,000 music pavilion, on the site 
of the famous old pavilion, will shelter 
these singers and the British Guards Band, 
led by Lieutenant Carlton. Several vocal- 
ists will appear. 

The inauguration will be made in the 
afternoon by the band, when an artillery 
salute will be fired and the stand christened 
with champagne. 


Manager Amer, of the Manhattan Beach 
Hotel, is in charge of the plans to restore 
the Beach as a musical center. In August 
a musical festival will be held there, with 
musicians of international prominence tak- 
ing part. There is a general demand on the 
part of music lovers for a Summer home 
on the seashore within the limits of th: 
Greater City, which it is purposed to fill. 


NORDICA-YOUNG WEDDING 





From a Source Sub Rosa Comes News cf 
Early Orange Blossoms 


Lonpon, July 25.—Deeming life too short 
for postponement of the marital joy, Lil- 
lian Nordica, it is reported, is to be mar- 
ried to George Washington Young next 
Thursday. King’s Chapel, at 2 o’clock, are 
named as the time and place, and the Rev. 
Frederick Alexander Russell, M. A. Oxon, 
as the officiating clergyman. 

Only intimate friends of the family will 
be present. After the wedding the newly- 
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weds will a-yachting go in their craft now 
in commission at Southampton. 

Already the diva has received a large 
mumber of presents, including a large set- 
tlement from the groom, in addition to 
a diamond necklace and rope of pearls. 

Mrs. V. Baldwin and Mme. Castello, sis- 
ters of the bride, have come expressly for 
the nuptials. John Alvin Young, president 
of the Windsor Trust Company and a 
brother of the groom, will be best man. W. 
Fennings Chauncey will be master of cere- 
monies. 

Not until the termination of her con- 
tracts in 1ro1t will Mme. Nordica retire 
from her professional career. 


HAMMERSTEIN DOFFS 
HIS HAT TO MELODY 


“ This an Age of Waltzes,’’ He Says 
—‘*Merry Widow”’ the Dawn 
of Operetta Epoch 


According to Oscar Hammerstein, the 
“Merry Widow” was the cause for the re- 
incarnation of the old-time French and 
German operettas which flourished erst- 
while and then succumbed to the giddy 
gayety of so-called “musical comedy.” 

In a recent edition of the New York 
Times the impresario tells of the resur- 
rected régime of such works as “Orphee 
aux Enfers” and “La Belle Hélene.” 

“Tt is universally acknowledged,” he said, 
“that the latter-day operettas being im- 
ported from Vienna, Berlin and other Con- 
tinental capitals do not compare in merit 
with the old productions of Offenbach, Le- 
cocq, etc. And as the present-day theater 
going generation may be said to be entirely 
unfamiliar with these works, their reju 
venation is almost necessary. 

“Melody? That’s where the real melody 
is. That’s where you get caressing melody, 
that is’—in his excitement coining a fine 
word exactly suited to the case—“trippling ! 
trippling melody ! 

“It must be remembered that all these 
French works have completely lost their 
spirit in translation. To-day when a great 
proportion of the American theater-goers 1s 
familiar with the French language, such 
reproduction bids fair to be a great suc- 
cess. 








“Offenbach and Lecocq had a _ great 
chance. They invented light opera. Now- 


adays, a composer finds it very difficult not 
to steal. In those days there weren’t any 
light tunes to steal. 

“And I'll have the very best singers for 
my light opera season. Think of it. Cava- 
lieri as La Belle Héléne! 

“T consider that the working in of light 
opera will serve as a relief from the deeply 
impressive, majestic, more somber works 
of grand opera. And in my estimation 
there are merits just as great as those to 
be found’ in grand opera in the old light 
operas, judged from a musical standpoint. 

“Every work of light opera must have 
this foundation: Melody! 

“Waltzes were dead for ten or fifteen 
vears. Now thev are the greatest musical 
property. ‘Mia Cara’ that I composed last 
year sold 100,000 copies. 
~ “Tt’s on account of this interest in 
waltzes that I shall import for my light 
opera season a French composer—M. Haak 
man—who is, above all, a waltz conductor 
It is his specialty. 

No. sir. vou can’t fool ’em any more with 
trash! Think of those French singers! 
Why, they act with their shoulders. They 
sing with their hands! Everything they 
do is illustrative. They don’t just stand 
there and bawl.” 

The impresario then retreated into his 
sanctum sanctorum. In a few moments 
later there were emanating mysterious pi 
anoforte mumblings—incoherent noises, sig- 
nifying the composition of—What? A 
waltz? A whole opera? 

Mr. Oscar Hammerstein was resting. It 
is his method. It is his anti-fatigue 


Hanson Back from Canada 


Manager M. H. Hanson, who has charge 
of the tours of a number of musical celeb- 
rities for the coming season, returned this 
week from a short trip through Canada. On 
his return he rested for a few days at 
the Hotel Champlain. Mr. Hanson is en 
thusiastic over his prospects for the com 
ing season. 

Mr. Hanson. who will have charge of 
Germaine Arnaud’s tour, states that she 
will not come to this country until January, 
as she has just received a flattering offer 
to tour Russia and Germany from October 
until December. 


LONDON’S CONCERT 
SEASON NEAR BND 


Leon Rennay and May Mukle Win 
Special Honors—-A Soprano 
from New Zealand 


Lonpon, July 19.—Though Giulia Stra- 
kosch came late in the season, she was not 
too late to find a large audience ready to 
greet her when she gave her concert at 
Steinway Hall the other day. This young 
soprano, whose appearances in light opera 
in New York last season attracted a great 
deal of fayorable attention along Broad- 


way, is no stranger to London’s concert 
public. She had proved before that she has 
sufficient merits of her own to carry her 
through without any mention of the fact 
that Mme. Patti is her Aunt Adelina. 

At her concert Miss Strakosch was sin 
gularly modest, for she contented herself 
with but two program numbers, leaving the 
rest of the time to her assisting artists. But 
her singing of “Son piochi fiori,” from 
Mascagni’s “L’amico Fritz,” and “In quelle 
trine morbide,” from Puccini’s “Manon,” 
so pleased her audience that she was 
brought back until she added an encore. 
Incidentally, she received an overpowering 
abundance of flowers. 

Chief among Miss Strakosch’s associates 
were Léon Rennay, the American baritone, 
who sang several numbers with his well- 
known beauty of voice and exquisite phras- 
ing, arousing the audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm, and May Mukle, the ’cellist, 
who repeated the triumphs of her recent 
recitals here. Anne V. Mukle, who is also 
familiar to the American public, was the 
capable accompanist. A trio of guitarists 
proved sadly out of place at a concert of 
this kind, and most of those in the audience 
would willingly have dispensed with the 
elocutionist as well. 

Marjorie Tempest, a New Zealand so 
prano, made a satisfactory London début 
with a recital in Bechstein Hall last Wed- 
nesday. She possesses an attractive voice, 
which she uses judiciously, and there is 
much to admire in the effects she gains 
Her program contained the Mozart aria 
“Il re pastore,” the inevitable “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust,” Max Strange’s “Damon,” 
on which Nordica seems to hold a first 
mortgage, E. E. Taubert’s “Dem Herzaller- 
liebsten,” Carey’s “Pastorale” and Thomas 
Brown’s “Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary.” 

To diversify the program Jan Hambourg, 
the violinist, played an Aria by Locatelli, 
Rameau’s “Le Tombourin” and a Caprice 
by Fiorillo. The Russian accompanist, Dr. 
Romschyiski, again proved his worth. 

Another of the late-comers is Clara 
Blackburne, who inherits her talent from 
her grandmother, the late Mme. Dulcken, 
court pianist to Queen Victoria. Miss 
Blackburne received much encouraging ap- 
plause at Bechstein Hall last Saturday af- 
ternoon, when she appeared in the dual 
capacity of pianist and composer. 

The proeram featured Albanesis Sonata. 
No. 4, in B flat minor, and “Souvenance,” 
and Miss Blackburne’s Valse and Polka 
Militaire. besides Haydn’s Sonata in D 
major, Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 31, No. 2, 
Henselt’s “Liebeslied” and “Si viseau 
étais” and Chopin’s Scherzo in B minor. 
Hans Wessely, ’cellist. played Beethoven’s 
Romance in G, Radnitzky’s Serenade and 
Popper’s “Elfentanz.” 


“The Gay Hussars” Opening 
\fter a tour of two weeks in Eastern 
cities, Henry W. Savage presented the mili 
tary operetta “The Gay Hussars” at the 

Knickerbocker Theater Thursday night. 
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An organ recital was recently given at 
St. Paul's Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y., by 
Edwin A. Kraft, under the auspices of Co- 
lumbia University. 

x * x 

Helen M. Stemm, a talented young pian- 
ist and teacher, of Kenosha, Wis., has been 
added to the Chicago Classical School of 
Music faculty, an institution from she was 
graduated recently with high honors. 

tS 

Marie Ginrich, a young pianist of Port- 
land, Ore., recently played at a reception 
given by the Women’s Press Club of that 
city. Miss Ginrich, although still in her 
teens, has gained considerable prominence 
as a pianist in local musical circles. 

* * * 

An addition of promise to the local mu 
sical colony of Salt Lake City is Josephine 
Morrison, recently of Seattle, who is an 
accomplished performer on the harp. She 
will make several appearances in concert in 
the near future. 

a 

M. Ethel Newman, violinist, of Spring 
Lake, N. J., who taught violin in Balti- 
more last season, recently participated in 
a musicale at Asbury Park, N. J. Miss 
Newman is also an excellent pianist and 
singer. 

* 

One of the features of the reunion of the 
veterans of- Northwest Lowa, held recently 
in Sioux City, was the stirring martial 
music furnished by twenty-one members of 
the National Association of Civil War 
Musicians. 

*x* *« * 

The next sdngerfest of the North Wis- 
consin Sangerbund will be held at Med 
ford, Wis. The required guarantee fund 
has been raised by the people of the town, 
and the officers of the sanger district have 
approved of the location. 

a2. 6 

Ethel Harness, pianist-organist and teach- 
er, of Columbus, O., is in Buffalo, studying 
the Carrie L. Dunning system of music 
study for primary students, with a view of 
introducing the Dunning system to her Co- 
lumbus pupils. 

* * 

Martha Washington Row was the soloist 
at the Sunday evening concert at Mount 
Holly Inn, Baltimore. She sang Wilson’s 
“Carmenia,” Cowen’s “The Swallows” and 
other numbers. Instrumental music was 
rendered .by an orchestra under Director 
Cook. 

x * * 

Margaret Desmond, a talented young pi- 
anist of Tacoma, Wash., recently appeared 
at a reception given at the residence of 
Mrs. Mighell Lewis, a woman prominent 
in the musical circles of that city. She 
was assisted by George Desmond, violinist; 
Jessie Matthews and Arthur Smith. 

ee 


Helene Pugh, of Columbus, O., has gone 
to Leschetizky’s Summer home near Vien- 
na, where with Fraulein Prentner she will 
spend the Summer in serious piano study. 
Miss Pugh expects to study exclusively with 
the master himself after he returns to his 
studio in Vienna. 

x * * 

There is a probability that Agnes Quinn, 
a talented young soprano of Tacoma, 
Wash., will be engaged for one of the 
leading parts for the opera which Marie 
Doro is writing. Miss Quinn has spent 
the Winter studying in Chicago and prob- 
ably will go abroad to study grand opera 
the coming season. 

* * * 

Mary Adele Case, contralto, of Portland, 
Ore., will appear in recital at the Bungalow 
Theater on Monday evening, July 26. There 
has been a great deal of curiosity manifest- 
ed in this young Oregon girl, who has been 
in the limelight since she left Portland two 


years ago to study in Paris with Frank 
King Clark. 
* i * 
Madame Hellstrom Oscar, the opera 
singer, and her husband, Martin Oscar, 


the noted baritone, both of the Royal Opera, 
Stockholm, Sweden, will be heard in Ta- 
coma, Wash., August 3, under the auspices 
of the Swedish Glee Club. They will also 
take part in the Swedish Festival of song 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
July 30 to August 5, inclusive 


A new school of music, to be a branch of 
the Waukegan Conservatory, will be opened 
at once in Kenosha, Wis. Arrangements 


have been completed by Professor R. R.. 


Laughlin, of the Waukegan institution, and 
present plans are that the new school will 
include only a piano and vocal department, 
which will be under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Laughlin. 

* * * 

The Thalia Mannerchor of Baltimore cel- 
ebrated its twenty-third anniversary at 
Weber’s Park Sunday. The singing was 
under the direction of John C. Frank. The 
Germania Mannerchor also rendered some 
choruses. The committee in charge was 
composed of Otto Braieggemann, Dr. J. F. 
Hempel, Adolf Hirsch, George Himmel- 
heber, Bern. Linnemann and Herman Voigt. 

ear a 


Grace Hamilton Morrey, of Columbus, 
O., will spend the season of IgQ10-IQII in 
Europe, studying and concert-giving. She 
is a brilliant pianist, a graduate of the 
Lesohetizky school. Reisenauer, Emil 
Paur, Arthur Foote, Arthur Farwell and 
many others who have heard her play have 
not hesitated to pronounce her a young 
amazon of the piano. 

a * * 

Dr. William Harper, dean of the Law- 
rence College Conservatory of Music, has 
closed a contract with Mme. Louise Homer 
for her appearance at Appleton, Wis., next 
October in the artists’ series of recitals 
under the auspices of the Conservatory of 
Music. Another interesting feature of the 
artists’ series will be a joint recital by two 
Appleton artists—Georgia Hall, pianist, and 
Mrs. Luella Chilson-Ohrman, soprano. 

6 a 

Marguerite Banks, of Los Angeles, who 
is scarcely twenty years of age, has been 
engaged by Henry Russell as one of the 
prima donna sopranos of the new Boston 
Opera Company. She will go to Boston 
in the Fall with a three-year contract as 
dramatic soprano, and by an arrangement 
with Managers Russell and Dippel she will 
also sing roles at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

* * * 

Music will play an important part in the 
big homecoming celebration which will 
take place in Milwaukee during the early 
part of August. Between twenty and thirty 
bands will participate in the festivities, ac- 
cording to the plans of the music committee 
in charge. Many of the leading singing so- 
cieties of Milwaukee will hold reunions 
during homecoming week, and it is expected 
that early members who have scattered all 
over the country will return and join in 
the festivities. 

x * x 

Up at Eliot, Me., in a big, quaint barn 
studio, surrounded by gnarled apple trees 
and sweet corn, Evelyn Fletcher-Copp is 
teaching for the Summer, having her. fifty 
pupils (young women who. are learning the 
Fletcher method for the purpose of teach- 
ing) installed most pleasantly at “The Cor- 
ners,” a pretty two-story cottage with ample 
verandas and shade trees. Some of the 
pupils are from England, Canada, Califor- 
nia and the Gulf States, besides the Middle 
West. 

4K *K ok 

John William Moyer, seventeen years 
old, is the youngest paid church organist 
in Reading, Pa., being organist at the Im- 
manuel Evangelical Church. He comes of 
a musical family, his great-grandfather, 
Frederick C. Moyer, having been a pioneer 
in musical culture in Central Pennsylvania 
and having founded a musical college at 
Freeburg, Snyder County. His grandfather, 
William Moyer, A. M., conducted conven- 
tions and choirs for half a century, and is 
still chorister of St. Peter’s Reformed 
Church, Reading, Pa. 

x * * 

Frank Earnest, of Chicago, a graduate of 
the Yale music school in 1904, and winner 
of the Lockwood scholarship, who has been 
on a six weeks’ visit to New Haven, Conn., 
will give a recital at Jamestown, N. Y., and 
will then go on a concert tour through tlie 
West, returning to Chicago in time to re 
sume his duties at the North Park College, 
where he is in charge of the music de- 
partment. Mr. Earnest is a pupil of Mr. 
Sherwood, the well-known Chicago pianist, 
and was for three years instructor in music 
at Walton College, Kansas. 





Emil Hofmann, a talented baritone and 
concert artist of Newark. N. J., recently 
made his London début, scoring a pro- 
nounced success with his production of the 
musical playlet “The Lost Chord” at the 
Paragon Music Hall, Mile End Road. Be- 
fore going abroad a couple of months ago, 
Mr. Hofmann staged the piece in Trenton, 
N. J., and was so well received in it that 
he determined to present it in the British 
capital should a favorable opportunity offer 
prior to certain concert engagements in 
Germany for which he has been booked. 

* * * 


A festival concert was given Tuesday 
evening in the Academy of Music, Hagers- 
town, Md., under the auspices of the newly- 
organized Hagerstown Concert Band, as- 
sisted by the Hagerstown Choral Society, 
the Wayne Band, of Waynesboro, Pa., and 
Comrey’s Band, of Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Thomas Cutty, formerly of Baltimore, was 
conductor, and C. Edward Heard concert- 
master. The chorus numbered over one 
hundred. The program opened with the 
grand march from “Tannhauser,” and con- 
cluded with Handel’s “Hallelujah” by the 
choral society and bands. 

x * x 

The Knights of Pythias Glee Club, of 
Saltimore, gave an open-air concert on the 
roof of the Y. M. C. A. Building Thursday 
evening. The soloists were Mattie W. 
Leitsch, soprano; R. Fuller Fleet, basso; 
Lee W. Summer, tenor, and Elmer C. 
Smith. Randegger’s “The Mariners” (trio) 
was sung by Mattie Leitch, A. Lee Jones 
and W. Stanley Peters. The members of 
the club are A. Lee Jones, director; Felix A. 
McNally, Lee W. Summer, W. L. Straughn, 
W. Stanley Peters, Elmer C. Smith, Leon- 
ard Rea, R. Fuller Fleet, Robert G. Austin 
and Frank Tinsley. 

xk * * 

Elvira Leveroni, the daughter of a prom- 
inent resident in the Italian quarter of 
Boston, is preparing to make her début at 
the Colon Opera House in Buenos Ayres. 
Miss Leveroni was born in Boston, and in 
addition to her schooling received a 
thorough musical education. She completed 
her training in Italy, and while there ap- 
peared in a number of important operatic 
roles, among others that of Carmen. Her 
latest success was achieved in the part of 
Suzuki in “Madama Butterfly” at the Social 
Theatre at Rovigo, near Venice, and Chietti, 
near Rome. 

* * x 

Mrs. Elizabeth Battle Bintliff, formerly 
of Milwaukee, has been chosen as the new 
director of the Ripon College Conservatory 
of Music at Ripon, Wis. Mrs. Bintliff has 
had wide experience in the musical field, 
and it is expected that the conservatory of 
the well-known little college will now be 
built up to a high standard. Mrs. Bintliff is 
a graduate of Oberlin College, and has 
lately been at the head of the Conservatory 
of Music at Olivet, Mich. Mrs. Estella 
Reade, who has been a successful teacher 
in voice culture at the Olivet Conservatory 
of Music for the past twelve years, will be 
assistant to Mrs. Bintliff. Mrs. Reade has 
studied in both America and Europe. 


These musical appointments have been 
made in Portland, Ore., church choirs for 
the ensuing season, to take place Sepember 
1: Temple Beth Israel, Mrs. Rose Bloch 
Bauer, soprano and director; Mrs. Rose 
Coursen Reed, contralto; William H. Boy- 
er, tenor; Dom J. Zan, baritone; Edgar F. 
Coursen, organist. First Congregational, 
Lina Linehan, soprano; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton Stowers, contralto; Dr. George 
Ainslie, tenor; Stuart McGuire, baritone; 
William Boone, organist. First Methodist, 
Mrs. E. S. Miller, soprano; Evelyn Hurley, 
contralto; William H. Boyer, tenor and di- 
rector, and Charles Cutter, bass. 


* * x 


Antoinette Bruce, of Portland, Ore., ar- 
rived recently from Europe, where she has 
been for the past seven years. She will 
spend the Summer in Portland, returning 
abroad in the early Fall, where she will 
accept a position. Miss Bruce has the dis- 
tinction of being both a brilliant pianist 
and singer, and is the only American ac- 
knowledged to be the representative of the 
old Maestro Leoni, having a _ certificate 
stamped and registered by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. Miss Bruce has been offered a 
position as head teacher of a conservatory 
which will be opened this Fall in Notting- 
ham, England, under the auspices of the 
Duke of Portland. 


te * 


Richard Tattersall, organist of St. Thom- 
as’s Church, Toronto, has joined the staff 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Music as 
teacher of piano and organ. Mr. Tattersall 
received his education partly in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and partly in Germany, and filled 
important positions in the former city be- 
fore coming to Canada. He also conducted 
various choral societies and was an articled 
pupil of Herbert Walton, organist of Glas- 
gow Cathedral. He will give a series of 
recitals on the new Conservatory organ 
next Autumn, and will be active in other 
ways, particularly as a member of the 
Brahms Trio, in conjunction with Lina 
Adamson and Mr. Linden, also members of 
the conservatory staff. Mr. Tattersall was 
at one time private organist to Andrew Car 


negie. 
x *« * 


“Americana” the musical allegory from 
the pen of Frederick Neil Innes, director 
of music at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific ex 
hibition, was given at the natural amphi 
theater in Seattle on Saturday evening, 
July 1o. A chorus of local singers, with 
the Schubert and Ralston clubs included in 
its membership, numbering close to 500, 
supplemented the bands and soloists. The 
Innes band, the A.-Y.-P. band, the Clan 
Fraser troupe of Highlanders, brigade of 
musical blacksmiths, the Haydn quartet, 
the Washington fife and drum corps, the 
local National Guard companies, and Con 
federate and G. A. R. veterans participated ; 
the total of those taking part as estimated 
by the director, 1,500 persons. The solo- 
ists were Virginia Listemann, soprano; Mrs. 
Sylvia Ware Ireland, contralto; A. Memory 
Turner, baritone; Wilfred Lewis, tenor, 
and Bowman Ralston, basso. 
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Twelve-Year-Old Boston Girl Winner 
of Paris National Conservatory Prize 


Aline Van Barentzen, Youngest 
Pupil to Enter Paris Institu- 
tion, Truly a Prodigy 


Paris, July 16.—Attention is being paid 
to the twelve-year-old Boston girl, Aline 
Van Barentzen, who has captured the first 
prize for piano at the National Conserva- 
toire. She is the first American girl to be 
thus honored. 

It was no easy matter to get the talented 
daughter into the Conservatoire. Only two 
foreigners, as a rule, are admitted to a 
class. It was due to the impression she 
made on Director Gabriel Fauré that an 
exception was made. 

Perhaps pre-natal influence has affected 
her genius. “An hour before Aline was 
born | was playing Bach fugues on the 
piano. My most intense desire was that 
my child she should be a musician,” are 
her mother’s words. 

It was the violin that first attracted the 
little girl’s interests... After six months’ 
study, at the age of seven, she could play 
in all the positions. The rudiments of 
piano playing she picked up herself mean 
while. No one even taught her the notes. 
She finally selected the latter instrument 
for the reason, as she said, “you have a 
whole orchestra in a piano.” 

An idea of her progress may be had from 
the fact that she played with orchestral 
accompaniment Beethoven’s C Major Con- 
certo at the age of eight. When admitted 
to the Conservatory a year later, she was 
the youngest pupil ever to have entered. 
The first year she took the first medal 
for solfeggio, the second year first medal 
for piano, while this, the third year, she 
captured the blue ribbon. 

The child has had no money to spend 
or influence to push her, and the recogni- 
tion she has obtained was won on merit. 

Aline is a thoroughly normal youngster, 
a trifle large for her age. Her health is 
perfect. Dolls are no means relegated to 
the past because she is a musician, but claim 
their share of affection. 

Her teacher M. Delaborde says that she 
is “an unusually intelligent child and seems 


to divine the meaning of a composition.’ 


As yet it is musical instinct rather than 
reason. Her mind is free from foolish 
fantasies, and her clarity of technic is 
wonderful. As yet she lacks what might 
be expected in her interpretations—tender- 
ness.” 

Mme. Barentzen does not allow the girl 
to practice more than two hours a day, 
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and makes her divide her time between 
out-door exercise and reading. 

During the past few years she has sup- 
ported herself largely by playing at the 
fashionable houses. 





CARUSO WILL SHOW ’EM 





Tenor Will Silence Disparagement by 
Singing Three Concert Dates 


OstTEND, Betcium, July 21.—Beginning 
August 8, Caruso will prove his confidence 
in his voice by singing three successive 
days. 

His original plan was to sing at Dublin 
on August 20, which was to be the first 
appearance after his great retirement, and 
it is to forever drown the rumors that 
his voice is a thing of the past that he 
will sing at the earliest dates. 

Caruso loves not concert singing, and is 
a little nervous for fear that he will not 
do himself justice. 

Professor Delia Vedova, the Roman 
physician who made the operation § on 
Caruso’s voice, has broken silence again. 
The professor not only continues to say 
that the operation was performed, but in 
strain more agreeable to Caruso declares 
that the world has yet to hear Caruso 
at his best, which will reach culmination 
in a couple of years. 


Philadelphia Singers Cordially Received 


PHILADELPHIA, July 26.—Mme. Adele Fa 
biani, coloratura soprano, of this city, who 
left for Europe to spend her vacation in 
her native Italy, writes to friends here 
that she was most cordially received after 
her long absence. On June 27 she was the 
soloist at a concert given by Oscar Palermi, 
the noted vocal teacher of Naples, whose 
pupil she was before comine to this coun 
try. She sang several of Palermi’s com 
positions at the concert. // Giorno, one 
of the principal newspapers of Naples, com 
mented favorably on her singing, speaking 
especially of her sonorous voice and her 
artistic interpretations, which brought sev 
eral encores. 

Corinne Wiest Anthony, soprano, and Dr. 
G. Conquest Anthony, basso cantante, have 
been spending the between-seasons profit 
ably. Mrs. Anthony has appeared in re 
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day Dr. Anthony sang with Victor 
bert’s Orchestra at Willow Grove. Both 
are engaged to sing in concerts at Wild- 
wood, N. J., August 14; Pitman Grove, 
August 17, and Collegeville, August 31. 


S. E. E. 
SAN FRANCISCO SINGER 
HONORS LOCAL WRITER 


Commercial Organization “Boosts” 
Music—Oakiand Elated Over Put- 
nam Griswold’s Success 





SAN Francisco, July 20—Mrs. M. E. 
Blanchard, one of our best-known singers, 
recently gave a recital in the college town 
of Berkeley, in which she accorded an im- 
portant place on her program to Edwin 
Schneider, a local composer of note. 
Schneider’s orchestral works, which were 
first heard in the Bohemian grove perform- 
ances, have been honored by symphony or- 
chestras here and in Eastern cities, but his 
songs have had a more limited presenta 
tion. Mrs. Blanchard sang “The Deep Sea 
Pearl” and “The Eagle,” both of which 
made a deep impression. 

The California Promotion Committee, the 
official “booster” of the State, is turning its 
attention to the fine arts. This is rather 
remarkable in an association rormed to 
help land agents in their Eastern business. 
Its original scheme of last Summer was 
to have a choral festival, but jealousy 
among local musicians spoiled it all. Now 
the music committee announces that steps 
have been taken toward organizing a per 
manent symphony orchestra. Subscribers 
are now being interviewed toward this end. 
If the orchestra becomes a reality, a con 
ductor of international reputation will be 


‘selected as director. 


Oaklanders are elated over the success of 
Putnam Griswold, baritone, of the Royal 
Opera of Berlin, who has just signed with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York. Griswold came to Oakland as a 
youth from his Massachusetts home. He 
supported his mother as a grocer’s boy 
until he became salesman in a large dry 
goods house. Here he advanced himself to 
(the job of floorwalker. Meanwhile he 
studied singing in his spare time and was 
bass soloist in the First Congregational 
Church. Musical friends soon pursuaded 
him that his career did not lie in a shop 
So Griswold went to Europe, where his 
remarkable voice was quickly recognized 
by the masters. His six-year contract with 
the Royal Opera still has two years to 
run, but a leave of absence has been granted 
by the Emperor. The agreement with the 
Metropolitan Company covers three years 

H. C. T 


“Salomé” for Boston Society 


30sTON, July 24.—Those of the “Hub” 
who were deprived of the opportunity to 
see the Hammerstein production of “Sa- 
lomé” last Spring, when Mavor Hibbard 
acted as censor, are to have a little per 
formance for themselves. It will be given 
in Magnolia, in the center of the North 
Shore colony, and it has sponsors among 
the social-elect. Amy Grant, the reader, of 
New York City, will be the Salomé. ‘There 
will be none of the unholy dance, however 


Miss Duncan Resting for American Tour 


Isidora Duncan has had a long and suc- 
cessful Paris season since leaving New 
York last January. She danced up to 
about the end of June, but is now resting 
preparatory to her American tour next 
Fall, which opens early in October. Het 
Fall tour comprises over twenty-five en 
gagements, in which she will have the sup 
port of the New York Symphony Orches 
tra. with Walter Damrosch conducting. 


ENJOYS FINE CONCERTS 





Albert Spalding and Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey Heard at One, and Max and 
Julia Heinrich at Another 


Bark Harpor, Me., July 24.—A_ goodly 
representation of the Summer colony gath 
ered in the Building of Arts this after 
noon to hear a high-class concert given by 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano, and Albert 
Spalding, violinist. 

The singer was in the brightest of her 
vocal moods and fulfilled the expectations 
of those who had forsaken the cool ocean 
shores to hear,her. They found in her a 
truly able exponent of the soprano vocal 
art. 

Mr. Spalding with his trusty bow and 
violin drew forth the usual quality of 
tone and interpretative beauty that charac 
terizes his work, and he was kept busy 
responding to the applause that showered 
about his ears. 

This evening another large assemblage 
met at Brook End, the villa of Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert Abbe, of New York, where 
Max Heinrich, Julia Heinrich, and Court 
landt Palmer, Mrs. Abbe’s son, entertained 
musically. It was up to the high standard 
of excellence that this resort has enjoyed 
this season, 

Both vocalists and instrumentalists lost 
no opportunity to give vent to the utmost 
artistically that was in them, and_ their 
enthusiasm had its salubrious effect on the 
audience 








THE ETUDE 
Every Music Lover Needs “The Etude” 


Because The Etude brings the very cream of 
the best musical thought of the entire world to 
you once a month at a merely nominal price. 
Because the music of The Etude alone, ag 
gregating atleast 180 pieces of all styles and 
grades for piano, voice, violin and organ, 
would cost you twenty times as much as an 
entire year’s subscription. 

$1.50 per year; a sample for five two-cent 
stamps, if you mention Musical America, 


THE ETUDE 
1712 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 


Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


he Piano *, Organ 
urchaser’s Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘“‘Musical Amer- 
ica.”’ (266 pages—25 cents by 
mail prepaid.) 


MUSIC TRADES Co., 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


























TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A 


THIS 





Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can buy 


o Ss. HELLY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO, 
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For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 

4 this year: $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 
$100 violin outfits, only $50; 
$20 violin outfits, only $10 ; 
$25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 

Many other rare opportunities in Banp InsTrv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everything musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet 
Music — instruction books at half 
FREE g new catal ogue of Musical Instruments 

= supplies, profusely illustrated. Also 
a We. piece of new music Free if you men 
tion tien instrument youare interested in. Write to-day. 
C7’ Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer 


375 Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 
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Schum ann-Heink 


Plancon, Schumann-Heink, 





Schumann-Heink knows; 
and she says: 


“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human votce, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. 
the singer so accurately that no point of beauty and no fault escapes 
What a wonderful study they are for gtjted students, 
and how welcome they must be to artists to enable them to enhance 
the good and to avoid the bad.” 

The world’s greatest artists make records exclusively for the 
Victor—Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Scotti, Sembrich and Tetrazzini. 
Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distribv tors, 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


They reproduce the art of 


Melba, 
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“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 





way & Sons.” 








WAT DSF OA os) 
OF THE STEINWAY: | oBn abe eC | 
Bl) the World's Be: Bast. 


“Piano 


W™ KNABE & CO. 


America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- BALTIMORE NEWYORK WASHINGION 











CHtcker tig 


PIANOS 


MADE SOLELY BY 


ESTABLISHED 1823 CHICKERING & SONS 





For over eighty-six years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction. 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 

















“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 


Micon s Hontin EVERETT 
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BOSTON THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 











For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest | 
in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 











66-68 University Place New York | | 
. THE represents 

leary F.Miller <x. Sterling scsc~ 
PIANOS Piano and Player Piano Construction. | 


DERBY, CONN. | 
Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. PIANOS MADE IN BOSTON | 
BOSTON BR R i GG ste ar C.H. DITSON & CO. | 


_ NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES S 
The Strich @ Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factery and Offices 


140% Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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ce BalDwin Pian | 


Geand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis s904 
Beautiful quality” of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 


Distinguished by great 
durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 


642 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 











SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT CRANDS, 
PARLOR GRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


If it’s not a SMITH & NIXON, It’s nota 
GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 








10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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ta 
Ye ye Grand and Inverted Grand Pianog Mesttsted Art 


Are considered by expert !udges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 
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